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A BEAUTIFUL FOWL FOR FANCIERS—THE WHITE CRESTED BLACK POLISH 


The White Crested Polish is a strikingly handsome fowl, with its lustrous black plumage and white topknot. They 
are a small breed, quite delicate as chicks, and lay a small white egg. They cannot be classed-as a popular fowl, and are | 
more adapted to the fancier and breeder with a small house and yard, than the commercial poultry keeper. This prize win- 
ning cock shown was bred by Allen Bogue of Ontario. 
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Efficacious Nursery and Orchard Inspection. 


taught most orchard in- 
spectors that it is not safe to say that the 
scale exterminated in any locality, 
pecially where it has once been established. 
It is almost always sure to creep out again 
where it is least expected. Old trees, even 
after they have been sprayed or treated 
with gas, should be inspected regularly each 
season. Osage orange hedge fences are a 
nuisance in the vicinity of infested or- 
chards or nurseries and _ should be de- 
stroyed. An inspector may go through a 
young orchard, of a few years’ standing, 
and not find a single scale, but the next 
year he need not be surprised to find cer- 
tain trees literally incrusted with it. 
The disposition of infested trees is 
always an easy matter for the inspector to 
solve. If of no commercial value the ax 
and fire offer the easiest solution. If treat- 
ment necessary and the owner is not 
in a position or of the disposition to go 
ahead with the work at the proper time, 
the officers often experience much @ifficulty. 
In the nursery, however, the problem is 
more easily solved, as the tree can be de- 
stroyed as soon as the pest is discovered 
upon it and suspicious stock can be fumi- 
gated. A tree on which the scale is detect- 
ed in the nursery row should never be 
fumigated, but dug up and burned. A 
dead scale in the eyes of the average fruit 
grower is as demoralizing to the nursery 
trade as a live one. On that account no 
scaly trees should be sold or placed upon 
the market under any circumstances. 
That some nurserymen have abused the 
certificate system has been cleverly detect- 
ed in many cases, yet, on the whole, a cer- 
tificate attached to a bundle or box of nur- 
sery represents a great deal. The 
careful fumigation of nursery stock with 
hydrocyanic acid gas by up-to-date nur- 
serymen affords fruit growers the greatest 
possible protection under existing condi- 
tions. No fruit grower who has his welfare 
at heart will permit a tree to be planted 
upon his place unless it has been thorough- 
ly disinfected with gas. The fumigation 
system is being rapidly extended through- 
out the U S and Can, and new houses are 
being erected each season by nurserymen. 
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Secret of Keeping Apples. 


BURTON, 


JOE A. INDIANA, 


There is no mystery nor secret in keeping 
my apples. I have no cold, not even cool 
storage facilities, but simply a plain dou- 
ble wall brick house, one foot in the ground 
with earth banked up two feet outside. I 
accept the fact that only a sound apple 
can be expected to keep, and that it is the 
business of this kind to keep until dead 
ripe, unless affected by an outside agent. 
The ripening hastened by heat and re- 
tarded by cold, whether on or off the tree. 
Under same temperature they ripen much 
faster off the tree than on. 
A sound apple hanging in 
the tree will always feel cocl to 
while in the same sunshine it 
through if detached. Premature gathering 
does not add to keeping qualities, but does 
detract from eating qualities. Rome Beau- 
ty gathered before being fully colored were 
mellow two weeks later, while those on 
the trees were still hard. Ben Davis gath- 


is 


sunshine on 
the hand, 
will cook 


ered in Aug were mellow by the middle of 
Sept. 
The most critical period in keeping apples 


is the hot 
gathering. 
them to 


weather during and just after 
As I have no cool place, I want 
pass much of this period on 
the trees as possible. But It is not safe 
to leave them too long, lest they drop. 
When barreled I keep in barn, woodshed or 
any outbuilding until approach of hard 
winter. The instructions often given to 
gather in a sack swung around the shoul- 
ders is very pernicious. Every motion of 
the picker’s body bruises every apple at ev- 
ery point where it touches another apple. 
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and I like to let people pay for them. 


Picking Apples from a Wagon—Having 
no good help to pick apples 





THE AUTUMN ORCHARD 


Strawberry Beds after having 


of the ordinary Seckel and about 


ana none large es . : , 
8 it in quality, which practically 








pick in 1-3-bu baskets, handling with cramp short, it would swing the hind end 
much eare. From these they are poured of wagon quite far under the tree, and in 
earefully into a long assorting box lined that way we could reach nearly all the ap- 
with straw or grass. I grade into fancies, ples. Sometimes one would step up into 
firsts, seconds and culls. Nearly anybody the tree. When baskets were full, empty 
can pick, but it requires a person of good in the crates on wagon right at your feet. 
judgment and much will power to assort We did not have to travel to a pile and 
and grade. Not only the filled barrels but could pick all the time. Three men can 
the empty ones should be kept in the shade. work to advantage on a 16-ft rack and can 

simply keep in shade of apple trees. pick about as many apples as five men 
When the weather will permit I prefer to using ladders. Last year apples grew most- 
leave them in the orchard over night to ly on the outside of trees, with very few 
thoroughly cool off. The culls and seconds in center and on top.—[J. A. McP., Genesee 

sell at very tempting prices. The firsts Coe, HB zs 
and fancies are very tempting themselves — 


fruited 


From the above, you will note that my two years should be plowed up. Harrow 
success is due to the handling and time of down well and sow turnips. 
gathering, and not to a storage plant. I oe 
know if I had cool, not cold, storage, dur- Two Pears—The Kieffer pear is being 
ing the hot weather in the fall, my apples planted by some with the intention of 
would keep almost without loss wath April. ¢stablishing orchards by top-working it 
I placed a bushel of the fickle Grimes in with the Bosc, which is a pear of high 
a natural cave, temperature 56, on the day quality, but a poor growing tree. The top- 
gathered, Sept 1. Dee 1 all bonond-s sound. working is intended to develop more vig- 
Benonl lost — in 20 in six weeks. an orous trees. and greater productiveness. The 
we secure this temperature in artificial only really valuable pear coming to us in 
catalase recent years is the Worden Seckel, a tree 
a ) of remarkable healthy vigor, great pro- 
ductiveness, with the fruit twice the size 


equal to 
means the 


enough to move their ladders, I tried a new 2 : : : eE.: ge aac FF 
plan last fall. I put the 16-ft corn rack ideal pear, either sor family use or market. 
on a high wagon, covered it with bushel [J. H. Hale, Connecticut. 

crates and drove to the orchard. On going 

to a tree, we picked what we could reach A Wax Pocket—Here is a hint from an 
handily when standing on the ground. This Australian beekeeper who saved every bit 
allowed the team to pass under the outer of wax he found. He carried a small wax 
end of limbs. When the wagon was where pocket in which he put every bit of wax, 
we could reach the apples when standing burr comb, scrap or ball of wax after eat- 
on the wagon, I stopped the team, and ing a titbit of comb. Without this pocket 
when the apples were picked drove on a these bits would be left on top of hives 
little, or until all three could pick. By hav- where they would get melted down, blown 
ing the rack high so the wheels could away or otherwise lost. 
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gun for general use. 
FR E We will send fora year, free to anyone 


shooting or hunting, who mention this journal, 


postal card will bring it. 


Beautifully finished, durably constructed, 
accurate in shooting, ‘latest improvements. 
The Baker Gun not only has all the ad- 
vantages possessed by its leading competi- 
tors, hat has absolute safety appliances which render it the most desirable 


interested in 


Quarterly, which is nicely illustrated, and contains stories, anecdotes and facts. A 
Baker Gun & Forging Co., 111 School St., Batavia, N. ¥. 
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Volume 68 
Fruit Growers’ Lively Meeting. 





HERE were 174 regularly appoint- 

ed delegates at the meeting of the 

American pomological society in 

Buffalo last week. Over 30 states, 

including Ontario, Can, were rep- 

resented. Prominent fruit grow- 
ers from many states, not delegates, at- 
tended the sessions. President Watrous 
called the meeting to order. William C. 
Barry of Rochester, delivered the address 
of welcome. He said the past record of the 
society was such that he was glad to wel- 
come its members to the famous fruit sec- 
tion of western N Y. He said the success 
of the meeting and the future of. the so- 
ciety depended on the men in the orchards 
who were behind the guns. Col G. B. 
Brackett, pomologist U S dept agri, respond- 
ed to the welcome in aé_ée well-received 
address. 

After the appointment of various com- 
mittees the report of the treasurer, Prof 
Taft of Mich was given. The receipts were 
$1746, and the expenditures $1106, leaving 
a balance of $640. The subject of orchard 
renovation was taken up 
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paper later. Other addresses were deliv- 
ered by Prof S. A. Beach, Geneva experi- 
ment station and H. W. Collingwood of N 
J. R. M. Kellogg, Mich, led the discus- 
sion. 

The following officers were elected upon 
the report of the nominating committee, of 
which George T. Powell was chairman. 

President, Charles L. Watrous; Ist vice- 
pres, Thomas Meehan; sec, William A. Tay- 
lor; treas, L. R. Taft; state vice-pres, Ala, 
W. F. Heikes, Ariz, H. W. Adams, Ark, 
Ernest Walker, B C, R. M. Dahner, Cal, 
Luther Burbank, Col, Jno C. Bell, Ct, J. H. 
Hale, Del, Alex Pullen, D C, Col G. B. Brack- 
ett, Fla, George L. Taber, Ga, P. J. Berck- 
mans, Hawaiian Island, ByronC. Clark, Ida, 
George L. Shoup, Ill, H. M. Dunlap, Ind, 
James Troop, Ia, CharlesG. Patten, Kan, W. 
H. Barnes, Ky, J. J. Payne, La, L. T. San- 
ders, Me, W. M. Munson, Man, Thomas 
Frankland, Md, JamesS. Harris, Mass, Wil- 
liam C. Strong, Mich, C. J. Monroe, Minn, 8S. 
B. Green, Miss, W. H. Cassell, Wis, J. C. 
Evans, Neb, R. W. Furnas, Nev, Ross 
Lews, N B, S. L. Peters, N GH, C. C. 
Shaw, N J, J. J. - Blackwell, New Mex, 
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Parker Earle, N Y, F. M. Hexamer, N C, 
J. Van Lindley, N D, C. B. Waldron, 
Northwest territories, George Lang, N S, 
R. W. Starr, O, J. J. Harrison, Okla, O. M. 
Morris, Ont, A. M. Smith, Ore, E. L. Smith, 
Pa, Howard A. Chase, Porto Rico, Andres 
Crosus, Que, Robert Brodie, R I, J. 
Erastus Lester, S C, Charles U. Shepard, 
S D, H. C. Warner, Tenn, John Munson, 
Utah, Thomas Judd, Vt, F. A. Waugh, Va, 
Samuel B. Wood, Wash, N. G. Blalock, W 
Va, H. W. Miller, Wis, E. S. Goff, Wyo, H. 
A. Coffeen. Further notes on later pages. 


Good State Fair Under Difficulties. 


The verdict last year was that the N Y 
state fair was the greatest in her history. 
The session just closed was by far the most 
important and largest agricultural exhibi- 
tion ever held in the state. Although the 
attendance was not large and was consid- 
erably interfered with by rainy weather, 
the exhibits and the number of entries have 
never been exceeded at any previous fair. 
It was expected by some that the exhibits 
would be somewhat smaller than previous 
years in some departments, 














and brought out the fact re 
that many orchards in cen- 
tral and northern ‘Ontario 
and province of Quebec 
were not regularly culti- 
vated, but kept in red clover, 
being cut several times dur- 
ing the year. This discus- 
sion will be printed more in 
detail later in these col- 
umns. At the afternoon ses- 
sion Charles W. Garfield, 
Mich, gave a very interest- 
ing paper on Quality and 
market. He made a strong 
plea for a uniform grade 
and better quality of fruit. 
The address by Prof Bailey 
on California and Atlantic 
coast sfates fruit conditions 
was very interesting and in- 
structive. Roland Morrill 
led the discussion of this 
paper in a charming ad- 
dress, 

The evening meeting was 
a joint session between the 
National beekeepers’ assn 
and the pomological society. 
The beekeepers had about 90 
members present and rep- 
resented about 15 states, in- 
cluding Cuba and Jamaica. 
The address by Dr James 
Fletcher, dominion botanist 
of Canada, on the honey bee 
and its relation to flowers 
and plants was well re- 
ceived. He is a pleasing and 
earnest speaker. Prof M. 
B. Waite of the department 
of agriculture, spoke on the 
bee and its relation to peach 
and plum rot, pear blight 
and pollination. He has 
shown this season. that 
peach rot is carried to a 
large extent by bees. Prof 
Waite has given much time 
to the study of this ques- 
tion and is considered our 
best authority on the topic. 
His paper on bees and pear 
blight, published recently in 








owing to the large demand 
for agricultural products at 
the Pan-American exposi- 
tion. The facts have proved 
the reverse, as the exhibits 
were not only larger, but of 
a better class in practically 
all departments than here- 
tofore. This was particular- 
ly true in all departments 
of live stock and fruit. 
Unlike last year’ the 
weather was very threaten- 
ing and very unfavorable 
part of the time, thus dis- 
couraging many visitors. 
The special features pre- 
pared were received in good 
spirit, and the management 
deserves high commendation 
for their efforts in prepar- 
ing one of the most inter- 
esting agricultural shows 
this state has ever had, 
There was much disappoint- 
mert the first day among 
the horsemen on account of 
the absence of the appear- 
ance of The Abbot, the great 
trotter. His appearance, 
however, on Tuesday and 
his exhibition on the track 
made up largely for this dis- 


appointment. 
HIGH CLASS HORSES EX- 
HIBITED. 


The horse show, in charge 
of James T. Hyde, was a 
most important feature. The 
entries were larger than 
usual and the arrangements 
were perfected in great de- 
tail for the exhibition of the 
finest lots of horses ever 
seen on the grounds. In the 
class of harness horses the 
judges were James Wood, 
Thomas Maitland and Dr F. 
Cc. Grenside. The principal 
exhibitors in this class were 
Richard Carmen, Crow & 
Murray, F. C. Stevens and 
John Arthur. A well- 
matched pair of blacks be- 
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longing to Mr Carmen car- 





well received. We will pub- 
lish more details about this 


PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


ried off the first prize. They 
{To Page 272.] 
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Destroying Cabbage Worms. 


The common white butterfly seen in cab- 
bage fields is an imported insect and very 
destructive. It was first seen in this coun- 





try about 1859 and was discovered at Que- 





CABBAGE BUTTERFLY AND ITS YOUNG. 
bec. A few years later it was found in 
some of the N E states and has gradually 
spread over a large area of the U 8S. The 
adult female insect is shown in the illus- 
tration. The eggs are laid upon cabbage 
and allied plants, producing the _ well- 
known green cabbage worm. After feeding 
for a time the worm leaves the plant, 
changes to a chrysalis, from which the 
adult emerges shortly afterward. There 
are several broods each season. 

Attempts have been made to destroy 
these pests by the cultivation of a con- 
tagious disease, which has been found to 
attack the worms. This remedy, however, 


has not been successful and other means 
must be followed for its destruction. Hand 
picking the worms, although tedious, is 
an effective remedy on small areas. Insect 


powder, known also as pyrethrum, or bu- 
hach, may be mixed with six or eight 
times its bulk of flour and dusted on the 
plants. It should be applied about once 
a week. It is not injurious to human be- 
ings. 

In some places hot water has been used 
to good advantage. It can be applied at 
a temperature of about 130 deg without 
injuring the plant, and is sure death to the 
worms where it reaches them. Paris green 
is perhaps the simplest and best remedy. 
The poison should be mixed at the rate of 
one part in 100 of flour and dusted over the 
plants when the dew is on or immediately 
after a rain. Frequent application should 
be made, so that the young worms are de- 
stroved shortly after hatching. 


Practical Suggestions About Wheat. 
CLINTON, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
It is important that those who raise wheat 
fully understand the conditions under 
which wheat is likely to be a success. In 
all cases where possible, avoid those soils 
which are sandy or gravelly and which part 
readily with moisture. The wasteful sum- 
mer fallow system has now been almost en- 
tirely done away with and yet it had many 
things to recommend it in practice. The 
soluble plant food which was contained in 
the moisture -f the soil was deposited near 


PROF L. A. 


the surface, and when the moisture evap- 
orated and the tillage which was given 
during the summer made available plant 


food in the soil. The sub-surface soil was 
compacted by the tramping of the horses 
and unconsciously the farmer produced 
conditions which were almost ideal for suc- 
cessful wheat culture, and yet the practice 
was a wasteful one in that it permitted the 
land to lie idle during the entire season. 
A better practice is the adoption of a 
short where the land is 


summer fallow 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


plowed from four to six weeks before time 
for drilling in the wheat. It is probable 
that in our northern latitudes, these condi- 
tions can best be secured by following with 
wheat after oats, or early potatoes or 
beans, or any crop which can_ be 
removed from the _ soil a few weeks 
before time for drilling in the wheat. 
In the ease of following oats’ with 
wheat, the land should,be plowed immedi- 
ately after the oats are removed and from 
the time of plowing, until the time of drill- 
ing in the wheat, the roller should be used 
occasionally and frequent harrowings 
should be given, 

It will be seen that there is thus secured 
in a few weeks all the conditions which 
were formerly gotten by summer fallow 
during the entire season. In the case of 
land upon which early potatoes or beans 
have been grown, it is not only unnecessary 
to plow the land for wheat, but much bet- 
ter results will be secured with wheat if 
the land is not plowed. Wheat does best 
where the readily available plant focd is 
near the surface of the soil and where the 
sub-surface soil is so compacted that dur- 
ing the fall the wheat will feed almost en- 
tirely near the surface of the ground. 

This causes the root growth to take place 
near the surface and prevents the roots 
from extending deeply into the soil in the 
fall. Then when the winter or early spring 
freezes and thaws come and the attendant 
heaving of the ground, the wheat roots 
instead of being broken off and the piants 
destroyed, rise and fall with the surface 
soil and are preserved intact. After the heav- 
ing of the soil is over with, the roller may 
be used upon the land, the surface soil 
compacted and then the wheat roots begin 
to forge deeper in the soil for their sup- 
ply of plant food. It will be seen from the 
conditions outlined above that if fertilizer 
is to be applied for wheat, it should be ap- 
plied as a top-dressing and should not un- 
der any conditions be plowed under. 

If the supply of stable manure is suffi- 
cient for a top-dressing of the entire wheat 
land, it would be best to be applied after 
the land is plowed and before harrowing. 
If the manure is coarse and strawy, so that 
it is likely to interfere with the action of 
the drill. it should not be plowed until after 
the wheat is drilled in. In any case, the 
manure should not be applied for wheat be- 
fore plowing the land. 

In case commercial fertilizer is to be de- 
pended upon for supplying additional plant 
food, one should be used which contains a 
relatively high per cent of phosphoric acid. 
It is phosphoric acid which largely gives 
strength to the growing straw. On soils 
in about the average condition of fertility, 
we would recommend that where commer- 
cial fertilizer is to be used the following 
amounts per acre be applied: Acid phos- 
phate, 150 to 200 Ibs; muriate of potash, 80 
Ibs; dried blood, 100 Ibs. These materials 
should be thoroughly mixed before being 
applied and then should be distributed 
evenly over the soil. The amounts men- 
tioned above form only a light or moderate 
application of fertilizer and in case the soil 
is known to be deficient in any one of the 
ingredients mentioned, that one should be 
increased in the application. 

If, when the wheat is beginning to grow 
in the spring, it is slow in starting and re- 
tains its yellowish or pale appearance, it 
indicates that the supply of available nitro- 
gen is deficient. Under these conditions an 
application of from 100 to 150 lbs nitrate of 
soda per acre will frequently produce re- 
markable results. Many farmers are at the 
present time looking for a variety of wheat 
which is proof against the fly. I believe no 
such variety will be found; but that it is 
possible to so improve the conditions under 
which the wheat plants grow.that they will 
be able in a large measure to resist the 
attacks of the fly, as well as other ene- 
mies, and produce a satisfactory crop. 

With plants, very much as with animals, 
the injury caused by diseased or fungus 
enemies depends largely upon the vigor 
and strength of the individual attacked. 








If proper soil conditions are produced, if 
abundance of available plant food is pro- 
vided, the wheat plant may be able to feed 
the hessian fly and at the same time con- 
tinue its growth and develop the grain. 
During the next few years those farmers 
in our northern and eastern states who de- 
Sire to continue the growth of wheat should 
make a study of the conditions in which it 
thrives and should so far as possible make 
these conditions adapted to the demands of 
the wheat plant. 


Homemade Corn Cutters Satisfactory. 
P. F. NYE, INDIANA, 


For each of 40 years past I have saved 
and fed all my corn fodder and prior to 
that was trained to the practice in a mid- 
dle state. There are no corn harvesters 
in this neighborhood, but one is to be put 
on trial this season. I saw one last season 
which seemed to be working as intended, 
but I thought the labor of picking those 
heavy bundles from the ground and shock- 
ing properly about or fully as great as 
gathering and shocking from my horse cut- 
ter, with the chances against the shocks 
standing as well. 

Several years ago I utilized a rainy day 
for the construction of a horse cutter which 
has relieved our corn harvest of excessive 
burden. It was made from cast-off mate- 
rial at hand exactly suited to the purpose, 
with only a few cents’ expense for black- 
smithing. The front end of a V-shaped 
platform of tough material, elm, was hung 
on the castor wheel of an old-fashioned 
Champion binder truck. The rear end was 
hung on the wheels and axle of an old wood 
frame Three Rivers cultivator, with the 
arch of the axle turned downward to give 
proper hight. The wheels were just far 
enough apart to straddle two rows of corn. 
To the sides of the platform nicely beveled, 
old crosscut saw blades of good stuff were 
bolted. The first sharpening of these was 
done on an emery wheel at the machine 
shop, and since with a wood saw file with- 
out removal from the platform. A railing 
three feet high was erected through the 
middle to separate and steady the men at 
their work. 

T have tried different methods of using, 
but prefer 10-hill square work with the sad- 
dle hills made and saddle rows and down 
stalks cut by hand. If the fodder is quite 
green do this a day or two in advance of 
the cutting. The center of the shocks is 
then partially cured before completion. I 
also use a homemade binding device for 
heavy corn and large shocks. A round, 
tough stick 3% ft long and 2% in through 
is pointed at one end and furnished with 
a strong crank at the other. Three inches 
from the crank a spur is inserted, to which 
one end of a %-in rope of proper length is 
fastened. The round stick or axle is run 
through a hole in the center of a bit of 
basswood plank 10 or 12 in across, and bev- 
eled on one side, the beveled side against 
the spur. This axle is thrust horizontally 
through the shock at the proper hight for 
the band. The loose end of the rope is 
passeil around the shock, drawn up a little 
and half hitched to the spur. As the crank 
is turned both ends of the rope wind on 
the axle, the board crowds the corn leaves 
and stalxs out of the way, the top of the 
shock is quickly drawn to any desired ten- 
sion. The crank is locked by a small sharp 
stick thruyt horizontally into the firm 
shock behind it. The operator then hooks 
a small loop in the end of binder twine 
over the spuy, passes the twine around the 
shock, cuts the desired length by a stroke 
across the shirp edge of a broken knife 
blade inserted in the butt of the crank slips 
through the loo)., jerks up, and a half knot 
in crisp twine hilds. With this device an 
active little man on our place binds 50 
shocks an hour, soi.etimes more, so secure- 
ly that they can ha*dly fall or blow down, 
although left out indefinitely. 

Similar cutters are occasionally used giv- 
ing more or less satisf\ction, much accord- 
ing to judgment, skill 4nd success in prop- 














erly constructing from suitable material. I 
now have 50 acres of heavy corn, the most 
forward of which I have commenced eut- 
ting. With preparation for seeding well 
in hand, and seeding before about Sept 20 
not advisable for danger from fly, the task 
should give me only fair employment 
through the interim without rush or worry. 
So I am not personally much interested in 
the harvester at present, but believe the 
farmer who has little help and much corn 
to harvest and is not within each reach of 
suitable material for cheaply constructing 
a practical horse cutter, may invest to his 
profit. 
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Hop Crop Fair and High Quality. 





INDICATED HOP CROP IN THE UNITED STATES. 
{In bales of 180 lbs net.] 


Pacific New York Total Av expt 

coast state crop val p lb 
Sy 160,000 50,000 210,000 4 
1900 ...... 152,000 56,000 208,000 16.5¢ 
1899 ...... 182,000 58,000 prego 3.5 
1898 ...... 151,000 63,500 5,000 17.1 
1897 ...... 150,000 75,000 338. 000 15.4 


1896 ...... 100,000 75,000 175,000 10.2 
1895 ...... 182,000 110,000 292,000 8.8 


1894 ...... 180,000 140,000 320,000 10.7 
1893 ...... 143,000 125,000 268,000 22.0 
1892 ...... 105,000 118,000 223,000 32.7 
1891 ...... 94,000 114,000 208,000 19.3 
1890 ...... 92,000 100,000 192,000 26.6 


COAST PROSPECTS COMPARED. 

California— 

Acreshar- Bales Old hops Total Prices 

vested in crop ou hand supplye ofiered Av 
1901 .. 6,300 46,000 ? ? 10@15 —11% 
1900 .. 6,100 44,000 500 44,500 8@12 —10 
1899 .. 6,750 55,000 4,000 59,000 11@15 —13 
1898 .. 6,000 44,500 8,700 53,200 8@19 —15 
1897 .. 6,000 45,000 13,900 58,000 8@16 —13 
1896 .. 6,000 36,000 14,300 50,360 5@9 —7 
Oregon— 
1901 ..15,500 73,000 ? ? 10@12%4—11 
1900 ..15,040 68,000 2,000 70,000 9@12 —10%4 
1899 ..16,000 80,000 700 80,700'10@14 —12 
1898 ..13,500 . 71,000 8,000 79,000 9@17 —14 


1897 ..15,500 75,000 2,000 77,000 3@9 —7 
1896 ..14,000 56,000 2,000 59,000 2@ 8 —5 
Washington— 

1901 .. 5,200 41,000 ? ? 10@12%—11 


1900 .. 5,000 40,000 1,200 41,200 10@12 —11 
1899 .. 5,230 47,000 800 47,800 10@14 —13 
1898 .. 4,500 16,000 3,000 39,000 7@17 —12 
1897 .. 5,000 32,000 2,500 34,500 6@13 — 9 
1896 .. 6,000 26,000 14,300 50,360 5@9 —7 
Total— 
1901 ..27,000 160,000 ? ? 10@12%—114% 
1900 ..26,140 152,000 3,700 155,700 8@12 —10%4 
1899 ..28,000 182,000 5,400 187,400 10@14 —13 
1898 ..24,000 151,500 19,500 171,000 7@19 —14 
1897 ..26,500 152,000 17,500 169,500 6@13 —11 
1896.. 23,000 104,000 22,800 126,800 2@ 9 —6 
NEW YORK STATE PROBABILITIES. 

1901 ..16,500 5,000 7 2? 10@18 —13 
1900 ..17,000 56,000 3,000 59,000 12@20 —13 
1899 ..19,000 58,000?5,000 63,000 12@15 —13 
1898 ..19,000 63,500 15,500 79,000 5@21 —15 
1897 ..19,750 75,000 25,000 100,000 7@15 —10 

*American Agriculturist’s estimate Sept 1. 

Returns from all the principal hop-grow- 
ing townships of N Y and the Pacific coast 
to American Agriculturist indicate a mod- 
erate yield of hops of high quality. The 
weather, as a whole, has been good for the 
development of fine hops, with less trouble 
from vermin, rust and mold than in many 
years. Many growers’ report a _ perfect 
crop. In only a few sections have there 
been any high winds to blow down the 
vines. Picking began somewhat later than 
usual, but progressed rapidly, owing to 
an abundance of help. On the Pacific 
coast many of the striking laborers from 
San Francisco went out to the hop yards 
and formed an addition to the regular 
gangs. In many sections of N Y state the 
yield was too light to bring in the regular 
gangs, and tramp labor was employed. 
Prices offered are somewhat better than 
last year, and the sentiment to sell is prob- 
ably much greater than during previous 
years at this season. 

New York shows a slight decrease in 
acreage and in yield from the revised fig- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 








FIELD CROPS 


ures of last year. Schoharie Co is turning 
out the best yield of any county of the 
state and has nearly the same acreage as 
last year. Otsego, Madison and Oneida 
counties show a slight decrease in acreage 
and in yield. Although the vines have 
made a good growth, they are giving a top 
crop which, in consequence, is lighter than 
last year. 

The states on the Pacific coast show an 
increase in acreage, aS was indicated in 
our preliminary inquiry last spring. The 
yield averages about the same rate per 
acre as last year, and the total number of 
bales is slightly more. All reports point 
to a very small quantity of old hops in 
growers’ hands, and while we. have no re- 
liable figures at the present time as to to- 
tal number of bales, indications are that 
reserves from former crops are consider- 
ably less than last year. Prices last sea- 
son were generally satisfactory, and hops 
of the ’99 crop and of previous years were 
cleaned up, so that at least nine-tenths of 
old hops in growers’ hands are of the ’00 
crop. As dealers have been able to con- 
tract with growers in N Y state at around 
15c p lb, and with growers on the Pacific 
coast at from 10@12c, brewers have not 
seen fit to pay more than this price for old 
hops, and the market has remained dull in 
consequence. As long as growers are will- 
ing to contract at these figures they need 
not expect to see a much higher market. 


Improved Methods of Corn Harvesting. 


ELBERT WHEELER, ILLINOIS. 





The past few years have seen wonderful 
improvements in the methods of harvest- 
ing corn. Several large agricultural ma- 
chine manufacturers have been putting corn 
harvesters on the market. The demand for 
the machines when well understood was 
greater than the capacity of the factories. 
In many sections it is a rarity to find a 
farmer without a corn harvester. The 
great advantage in using these corn har- 
vesters is the saving of labor. Anyone who 
has tried it knows that cutting corn by 
hand is one of the most laborious of farm 
operations. Then too, the corn harvester 
binds the stalks in bundles and the fodder 
consequently is much easier to handle. Bet- 
ter shocks can be made and more desirable 
fodder results. 

As a complement to the corn binder, the 
modern husker and shredder is a _ great 
success and has come to stay. Different 
sizes are manufactured and they work so 
perfectly that not only is a large amount 
husked each day, but the husks are taken 
off completely. The shredded fodder is in 
excellent condition for feeding, and if prop- 
erly stacked or stored in the mow is almost 
as good as hay, provided the corn has been 
cut early. 

em 


Silo Experiences of Great Value. 
F. ROE, SUSSEX CO, N. J. 





We have been putting up ensilage for the 
last 15 years and have experimented con- 
siderably during that time, both in raising 
the crops and putting them up. We use 
about 8 qts of seed per acre. This makes 
the stalks about § in apart in row, with 
rows 3 1-3 ft wide. Nearly every stalk will 
produce one well grown ear. We find by 
using that amount we can get more weight 
of stalks than by using more seed. We 
have used as High as 2 bu per acre, but 
seeded less each year, until we reached 8 
qts. This amount we think about right 
and have used it for the last five years. 
We use any variety of corn that will ma- 
ture in northern N J. We use the 100 day 
Bristol and Leaming. Both ripen about 
the same time. The Bristol is the better 
for our use, growing a larger stalk and not 
as liable to be blown down. 

We commence to fill the silo as soon as 
the most forward ears begin to pit, or if 
flint corn is grown, as soon as it begins to 
glaze. The bulk of the crop will be in the 
dough state. If a large crop is to be siloed 
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would commence earlier, or the last wifl 
be past its best before the job is finished. 
We cut in half-inch pieces, using a six- 
horse power engine. I would, however, rec- 
ommend an cight-horse power. It is nec- 
essary to run with about 100 lbs of steam 
with the small engine, while the same 
work will be done with the larger engine 
with 80 lbs or less. One man 1s kept in the 
pit to keep it level and well tramped, es- 
pecially around the outside and corners. It 
requires three teams and eight men to 
keep things going to the best advantage. 
One team and man with the corn harvester 
to do the cutting, two men to load in the 
field, two men and two teams with three 
wagons to haul, and two men avr cutter. 
With this force we filled our pits in less 
than seven days last year. We have two 
pits, 14x14x23 ft deep, two 14x16x20 ft deep, 
holding about 250 tons of silage. 

We have never found it necessary to use 
any water on the corn while filling. After 
the pits are full we let them settle about 
two days, then cover with any old trash 
on hand, such as chaff or cut straw. We 
have found tle best covering to be grass. 
We usually have the second crop of grass 
about the time the pits are filled, and cover 
them with this about one foot deep, being 
careful to tramp well around edges and 
corners. If chaff or cut straw is used, it 
is best to use enough water to thoroughly 
dampen it. The water with the steam from 
the silage will help form a coat of mold 
over the top in a few days, which keeps 
out the air. 


SE ————___. 


Believes in Liverpooi Apple Market— 
The fact is undisputed that Liverpool re- 
turns better prices than any other for 
American and Canadian apples. There- 
fore, although our auction methods of re- 
jection, etc, may appear somewhat old- 
fashioned and difficult of explanation, as 
indicated by your Maine correspendent, Mr 
Cummings, results are satisfactory. Many 
leading American shipeprs who have spent 
various seasons here watching things care- 
fully, are of the same opinion. The trade 
outlook at clese of Aug is exceedingly good. 
Possibly early shipments of fall fruit will 
not bring high prices, owing to the mar- 
keting of English-grown apples, which, al- 
though small in quantity, are good in qual- 
ity. When shipments from your side are 
comparatively light, foreign dealers cam 
pay good prices for apples.—[Woodall & 
Co, Liverpool, Eng. 














THE WHEEL OF TIME 


for all time is the 








7 width of tire desired. 
Our wheels are either direct or 
staggerspoke, Can FIT YOUR 
WAGON fp perfeetly without change, 


NO BREAKING DOWN. 






an ~ ha te 
Electrio Wheel Co. 
Box s6 Quincy, soa 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience, 


STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.Y. 


Honest Trees. Free from Scale, Special 
inducements for fall shipments. Fall Price 
List FREE to everybody. Sheeritn’s 


Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, N.Y. 











at , Wheternic pateee. Apple, Plum and Pear 
TR 0 per 100, All kinds of stock CHEAP, 
Relteree Nursery, Box A, Geneva, N. ¥, 
Good condition, used time only; newt 
and couplings; for og Gas or Water: sizes 4 om 


to Linch diameter. Our | aay? per foot on hy 
3c; on linch3ec. Write free catalogue No. 25 


CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 


W. 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO, 
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Added Stable Room. 





The illustrations show the elevation of 
the ordinary farm barn, and also the floor 
plan, as it 


























& Cow Stalls | Open guage am 
Shes’ e a on 
andl oo} THY LL} [Bled that is shown 
has been built 

= a to give in- 

Hay 2 creased room 

Jay he 4 for the ac- 

” c ommodation 

5 y 3 of cow, or 

pile »,? other stalls. 

Grain B The addition 

Aye ~. is across one 

end of the 

GROUND PLAN, barn, each 


end projecting to form an open manure 
shed. The shed on the left hand can be 
boarded in and used for calves or other 
young stock, or for a place to store tools 
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ELEVATION OF BARN, 


and farm machines if desired. The shed 
on the right is convenient to both lines 
of stalls, the manure being hauled out to 
the shed each day. Such an addition costs 
but little, having a simple shed roof, and 
furnishes added room that is often exceed- 
ingly valuable,—the extra stalls, and the 
eovered place in which to store the manure, 





Raising and Feeding Hogs. 


L, 0. F., MINNESOTA, 





In order to be able to feed hogs profita- 
bly, it is necessary that they possess strong 
and healthy bodies. These can best be ob- 
tained by using only healthy and vigor- 
ous animals for breeding stock and also 
by feeding the young pigs on a variety of 
feeds the first four or five months. Select 
such feed as is especially rich in protein 
in order to build up the muscles and real 
meat of the body, and also develop a strong 
bony framework. For young pigs no feed 
is better than skimmilk and middlings. Such 
feed can usually be obtained at little ex- 
pense, especially in the districts where di- 
versified farming is practiced. It is gener- 
ally advisable to give hogs a variety of 
other feeds, such as gluten meal, bran, bar- 
ley, oats, etc. If desired, corn can also be 
used to some extent, but for very young 
pigs it should not exceed one-third of the 
grain ration. If they are kept on a good 
pasture it may possibly consist of one-half. 
For fattening hogs, corn leads other grains 
for mere increase in weight and can very 
profitably be fed in large quantities, hav- 
ing one-half to three-fourths of the entire 
grain ration consist of corn or corn meal. 

When feeding hogs for family use, I 
would, however, recommend giving barley 
to a large extent in place of corn. Barley- 
fed pork is of a better quality than that 
made from corn. The Danish and Cana- 
dian farmers have proved the superior qual- 
ity of this grain for making fine bacon. 
The barley should be ground fine and 
soaked from six to 12 hours before feeding. 
If skimmilk is available, better results are 
obtained by soaking the grain in the milk 
han by feeding each separately. Some 
years ago I fed a lot of hogs about five 
months old, mainly on barley and skimmilk 
and they gained nearly 2% lbs daily for 
several weeks, but they had been previous- 
ly kept on a very small grain ration. They 
were, however, in good condition to lay on 
flesh rapidly, being healthy and active, hav- 


ing the range of a pasture, although the 
grass in it was of a poor quality. 

A good pasture should be available, as it 
will furnish a large amount of cheap feed, 
and it is especially necessary for the de- 
velopment of strong, healthy bodies. Clo- 
ver and bluegrass make the standard pas- 
tures for hogs, but where they are uncer- 
tain, a rye pasture can always be relied 
upon. Oats and peas sown together, barley 
and dwarf essex rape, etc, can also be 
made to furnish good pasture. Where swine 
cannot have access to a good pasture, they 
should be fed a liberal supply of roots, 
pumpkins, squash or potatoes, preferably 
cooked, but if chopped up finely and a lit- 
tle middlings or ground feed added, hogs 
will eat them readily It is not necessary 
to feed any large variety of feed at one 
time, but it should be remembered that a 
variety of feeds gives better results than 
one kind only. However, it is not advisable 
to mix more than two or three kinds of feed 
together at one meal. Never feed hogs 
more than they will eat up clean and come 
back with a keen appetite for the next 
meal, 

Some will object to the method of feed- 
ing advised in this article on account of it 
not being as cheap as an exclusive corn 
diet. To this I will say that I believe giv- 
ing swine a variety of feeds, rather than 
an exclusively corn diet, will be found the 
cheapest in the end. While preference 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Monday and Tuesday of this week, awards 
to be announced later. 

The progress of the model dairy has been 
noted from time to time in our columns. 
The test has been in operation long enough 
to establish its importance, and the results 
frequently published have proved interest- 
ing reading to breeders and dairymen. It 
is fair to presume the cows have not dona 
their best under the trying circumstanees 
and certain disadvantages under which 
they have been placed. While the oldtime 
favorites have continued to hold the appar- 
ent advantage in the dairy test, there are 
other breeds which have shown astonishing 
sustaining qualities, winning many friends. 
A number of the breeders’ assns have held 
special meetings during the past week. 





Brome Grass for Horses—This promis- 
ing grass for the west and northwest has 
been experimented with quite extensively 
in N D. The exper sta fed brome grass 
to two teams of work horses for four weeks 
in order to compare it with timothy hay 
as a feed for horses. The animals ate the 
brome hay somewhat cleaner than they did 
the timothy. They did exactly the same 
kind of work and were given the same 
quantity of oats. This single test which 
must not be considered conclusive, showed 
that the brome hay was a little more 
satisfactory than timothy. The large per- 
centage of leaves and the number of stems 











JUDGING MERINOS AT NEW YORK STATE FAIR IN 1900 


The illustration shows the judge at work on a class of American Merino rams, 
which our artist caught with his camera at New York’s state fair at Syracuse in Aug, 
1900. The sheep exhibit was the largest ever shown and all breeds were well — 


sented, 


should generally be given to the cheapest 
feed, yet I believe the loss from hog cholera 
and other diseases among swine fed ex- 
clusively on corn, more than offsets the 
added cost of feeding a variety of other 
grains. While it is true that feeding on 
corn only does not cause cholera, yet it 
makes swine an easy prey to cholera and 
other diseases, through the weakened con- 
dition of their constitution. This is fully 
proven by the fact that where corn is fed 
in small quantities only, hog cholera very 
seldom occurs as an epidemic. Salt should 
always be available for hogs, as it will aid 
digestion. A liberal supply of charred corn- 
cobs should also be furnished, especially 
when the animals are not kept on pasture. 





Cattle Week at Pan-American. 





With the current week closes an inter- 
esting exhibit of cattle at the Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition. Approximately 1500 head 
have been displayed, representing niany. of 
the best herds in this country and Canada. 
Mr Converse, supt of agri and live stock 
has endeavored to make the live stock fea- 
tures during Sept highly interesting and 
instructive. Cattle judging took place 


which do not head out, add to the palata- 
bility and nutritive value of this hay. Prof 
Shepperd, who conducted this experiment, 
calls attention to the fact that other 
horses at the sta ate threshed brome straw 
with relish, which indicates that this too 
is palatable. 





For Detecting Oleo and renovated butter, 
the simplest household test is the boiling 
method. The U S dept of agri will scon 
issue a bulletin on this subject in which it 
says to take a piece of the sample about 
the size of the chestnut, melt it and bring 
it to a boil quickly, stirring frequently. 
While oleo and renovated butter sputter 
more or less when boiling, like a mixture 
of grease and water, and produce little or 
no foam, genuine butter boils usually with 
less noise and produces an abundance of 
foam. The difference in regard to foam is 
very marked as a rule. 





Hoe for Cutting Corn—Take a common 
garden hoe, cut the handle off to about 2 
ft and sharpen the blade. Gather the corn 
under the arm and one blow of the hoe will 
cut it off very close to the ground. I would 
recommend it to all corn growers.—4 
[Charles W. Darling, Worcester Co, Mass, 





THE POULTRY YARD 







































































CONVENIENT HOUSE FOR TWO BREEDS OE 


Keeping Poultry Under Difficulties. 





AS RELATED BY E, E. BOYCE OF NEW YORK, A 
PRIZE WINNER IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
POULTRY CONTEST. 

I started with 17 hens and pullets and five 
cockerels. They were a mixed lot, mostly 
pit games and crosses. The house and 
roosting quarters were very poor. It was 
a small house where the rain and snow 
beat in, snow being on the ground under the 
fowls most of the winter. I could not give 
them better shelter, for I rent the property 
where I live, and my business is such that I 
cannot repair for other people. I fed most- 
ly on corn and oats at night and equal 
parts meal and middlings in the morning 
mixed up with scraps, potato peelings, etc. 

The open shed front is the thing to get 
winter eggs. It does more than feed- can 
do. Fowls kept in such a building will lay 
much better than those in a place where 
they cannot have an open scratching’ room. 
I set 266 eggs, hatched 199 and raised be- 
tween 90 and 100. A mink from a nearby 
creek killed three hens and kept carrying 


off the chickens until. late in ‘the fall. . I 
ended the year with 32 hens and five cock- 
erels and made a profit of $38.44. The 
monthly egg record was as follows: Apr 247, 


May 160, June 189, July 144, Aug 138, Sept 
184, Oct 103, Nov 81, Dec 28, Jan 234, Feb 201, 
Mar 425, 





Two Pen Poultry House. 





The floor plan shows a very convenient 
poultry house for two pens or breeds of 
fowls. It is about 15x30 ft in size, or may 
be made larger or smaller if desired. It 
should face in a southerly direction. There 
is an alley at the back 2% ft wide for 
convenience in feeding, gathering eggs, etc. 


The nests, N, are raised 2 ft or more from 
the floor, and underneath is the feeding 
troughs, F. The roosts, R, are at one side, 
with a dropping board beneath, which 
should be 2% ft from the floor, thus giving 
the entire floor space to the fowls. 


The doors are indicated at D, dust boxes, 
DB, and windows, W. The building may 
be put up in any way desired with either 


a hip or shed roof. In the latter case it 
should be at least 7 or 8 ft high at the 
back and 3 to 4 ft in front. With a hip 


roof the rear should be 6 ft and the front 
from 4to6. The sides should becovered with 
matched boards and a good quality of 
tarred paper. For cold climates, matched 
siding or shingles should be put on also. 
Chicken Chat—It is not necessary for the 
farmer to start out as a poultry fancier in 
order to make a success of his poultry. The 
one who begins by taking good care of the 
poultry he already has will, before long, 
be looking after pure-bred stock, because 
he will want to get the greatest profit, and 
will become convinced that pure-bred poul- 
try is superior to any mongrel stock he may 
have. One breed is enough to have on a 
farm, and when all the hens look alike the 
flock is much more attractive than it would 
be if made up of mixed colors. Leave the 
field open for the regular poultry breeder 
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FOWLS. 


to have several varieties—he has time to 
devote to keeping each kind in its own 
quarters. If you are a farmer or farm- 
er’s wife you have not.—[Geneva March. 





Wood Ashes for Mites—I was troubled 
with mites and tried everything I heard of 
till I was told that wood ashes would rid 
the house of the pests. I have not been 
troubled with mites for five or six years. 
It is not necessary to scatter them all over 
the henhouse, as the hens will do that. 
Be sure to keep enough in the house all the 
time.—[W. H. Graves, Winnebago Co, IIl. 





Value of Thoroughbreds—I had a good 
object lesson of the greater profit of pure- 
bloods last spring. The pen of pure bloods 
I received and graded Mar 3, laid one-third 
as many eggs as 18 times their number of 
mixed hens with free range. The treat- 
ment and feed were the same except the 
mixed hens had range of the place. Is it 
not an eye-opener? Then they are pleas- 
ing to the eye. I cannot afford to bother 
longer with loafers.—[Emma Clearwaters, 
Indiana. 





I Believe in Introducing new stock 
every season, and have invested the cash 
prize awarded me in the poultry contest in 
S C White Leghorns.—[Mrs Kate G. Rob- 
erts, Sonoma Co, Cal. 





Gasoline as a Cure for stomach worms in 
sheep is considered very satisfactory. One 
tablespoonful of common gasoline is emul- 
sified in 4 oz of flaxseed tea. This is given 
as a drench to each lamb. Out of 1000 ani- 
mals treated in some O experiments, only 
one was lost. 





For Roup, which attacked a hen turkey, 
I at once separated her from the well ones, 
injected a little kerosene in the nostrils 
and roof of the mouth, and anointed the 
head each day with equal parts sweet oil 
and alcohol. I fed her on warm mash, to 
which was added a little Sheridan’s condi- 


tion powder, and aconite, given in the 
drinking water. She soon came out all 
right.—[Mrs Mary Thompson, Chittenden 


Co, Vt. 








Sharples “Tubular” 
Dairy Separators. 


Official Report of State Authorities. 


University of Wisconsin—630)bs 
per hour; test skim milk...04 
Conn. Agr. "Col lege—927 lbs per 
hour; test skim milk e 
Ohio State University—“Doing 
good work” test skim milk, O02 
Univ. of Tenn.—“Very satisfac- 
tory ;”’ test skim mil - trace 
H. Agr. College—“The boys 
like it;” test skim milk..,.04 
Hatch Experiment Station, wean = 88 Ibs 
per hour; test skim milk. . - 


0 
Pennsylvania Agr. Se very sol 


work, Itskims very c 
University of Nebraska “Bans very light. 
Doing good work.” 
Tuskegee, Ala., Industrial Inst.—“The thor- 
oughness of skimming is remarkable, 
SHARPLES CO. P; M. SHARPLES, 
Chicago, tits, West Chester, Pa. 








DO YOU WANT 
More Cream and Less Work? 


Then Buy an 
improved 
v. S. 
Sebarator 


Thatis the kind that 


GETS ALL 
THE CREAM 


It also saves much time and 
labor and makes dairying more 
pleasant and profitable. 


Illustrated catalogues are to be 
had for the asking. 
225 
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HORSE COLIC, 


Distemper, Founder, eee 
monia, etc., as Ww as all 
forms of Lameness, Contract 
ed Cord, Curb, Splint, etc., 
are instantly ye and in- 
variably cured by the use of 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 


Satisfaction guaranteed o' 

money refunded. Used ond 
endorsed by the Adams Ex- 
setieea Company. Used by leading breeders and 
urfmen everywhere. Hassaved and cured many 
valuable horses. May do likewise for you. 

epee rheumatism, sprain 
oul TTLE’ $ 'S FAMILY ELIXIR cor — pore ges) 
oy apertense” FRE Ee 


Or. 5. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoidall blisters; they offer only temporary relief ifany. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


in trying Quinn’s Ointment for curbs, spavins, 
windpuffs, thoroughpin or any soft enlargement. 
Buy it, try it, and if you are dissatisfied after 
a fair trial, we guarantee to refund your 
money. Write for our booklet. 
Sold by druggists and dealers everywhere or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 


W. B. EDDY & CO., 72 High St., Whitehall, N.Y. 


A FULL EGG BASKET 


results if hens are fed raw cut bone—the 
greatest of egg producers. 
1902 


Mann’s Bone Cutter soa 


cutsall bones, including meat and gristle 
easier and faster ow any ¢ other = sa 


keep it. Open ho Self-gov: 
feed. Wastes nothing. EW BA $s iS TRIAL. 
F. W. MANN CO., Box 16, MILFORD, 1 MASS. 


LOWS FALLS Vi 
























No money in advance. 








®Shropshires. 


ww” Sheep and Lambs, ger sex. 
3 Ghoster Whites; Fall Pigs. 
y Fine Stock a Speci alty. 


Sidney Sprague, Falconer, N. Y. 


FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, H 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send gaawe ~y 
catalogue, 150 engravings. BOYER 
& CO., Coatesville, Pa. 












ad 





GALVANIZED WIRE—maz°" 


Fifty car loads of new galvanized wire, in short lengths. 
Never was used. Comes from 6 to 10 
gauge. Put up 100 lbs. toa coiland 
only one size wire to each bundle. 

Prices range from $1.40 to $1.90 per 
100 pounds. 

Our Free Catalogue No. 25 for the 
asking. We handle all kinds of sup- 
plies from Sheriff's and Receiver’s Sale. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co, 
West 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 


Agricultural Books 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 








Send to ORANGE JUDD 
ee ee 
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Indifferent Crop Promise in Potatoes. 
No crop suffered worse than did potatoes 
from the long drouth this year, and the 
promise now is the smallest in years. The 
appearance of drouth 





conditions was so 
timed as to work the greatest possible dam- 
age in all sections. It caught the early 
crop in the Mississippi valley, and the late 
crop in the Ohio valley. The early varieties 
turned out poorly in the older middle and 
eastern states, running largely to tops, 
while late potatoes are making a relatively 
better showing. 

No state of importance west of the Al- 
legheny mountains shows anything like an 
average crop, and in many districts that 
usually have a surplus of production it 
will be necessary to import for local use. 
This is especially true in Ind, with a Sept 
1 condition of 30, Ill 30, Ia 34, Mo 20, Kan 27, 
and Neb 32, and this year the anomaly is 
shown of potatoes moving west instead of 
east. The general condition for N Y was 
somewhat lower than a month earlier at 80, 
but relatively much better than in the west; 
Pa &2. In the northwestern district the 
promise is for something like a half crop; 
on the Pacific coast crop promise is quite 
high, and if there are no untimely frosts 
the crop of Col will be fully up to the usual 
mark, 

The exact extent of the shortage cannot 
be measured until digging shall begin, but 
it is very apparent that during the com- 
ing year the merchantable supply will 
prove much below a normal, this confirm- 
ing our reports of condition, as printed in 
these columns from week to week. Farm- 
ers have received unusually high prices dur- 
ing the late summer, although some reces- 
sion from extreme figures quotable a few 
weeks ago. The main crop of late potatoes 
is beginning to move, but growers are in 
no haste, realizing that the shortage must 
mean a better average level of prices. 

It is not improbable imports of potatoes 
the coming winter will prove considerable 
in volume. The accompanying table shows 
the movement in recent years. The im- 
port and export trade is never very impor- 
tant in shaping prices to farmers for home- 
grown 
FOREIGN TRADE IN 


potatoes. 


POTATOES FOR TEN YEARS, 


Year ended ——-Imports-—- ——-Exports—— 
June 3 sus Av price Bu Av price 
1900-1 .......... 371,909 $0.60 741,483 $6.70 
1899-0 ........-. 155,861 94 809,472 -78 
1898-9 , .- 930,420 .56 579,833 .80 
1897-8 .... «01,171,282 -40 605,187 -76 
Cy ee 246,178 -58 926,646 56 
1895-6 encccs Bee 73 680,000 -55 
1894-5 ...-1,943,000 .45 573,000 ela 
1893-4 ..8,003,000 42 803,011 81 
1892-3 . «- 4,317,000 AT 845,720 83 
1891-2 ...cceeee- 187,000 -95 557,000 -65 
——___— 


Strong Position of Cider and Vinegar. 


With the phenomenally short apple crop 
in sight, it is but natural that the cider and 
cider vinegar situation should be very 
strong. Inquiry just completed by this jour- 


nal in sections where these products are 
largely made, shows an almost uniform 
reduction in stocks of old vinegar, pros- 


pects for a limited output of cider and cider 
vinegar the present season, and upward 
tendency in prices. Here and there the 
crop of early apples has proved moderately 
liberal, but much of this stock unsuited to 
the wants of manufacturers; in autumn 
and winter fruit shortage very general, 
and apples which ordinarily go to the cider 
mill picked up for other purposes. 

In Mich many cider and vinegar manu- 
facturers will keep their mills closed on 
account of the scarcity of apples. In 
Hilisdale Co, old stocks of vinegar closed 
out at 10c per gal, including package, f o b 
factory; in Washtenaw, local trade buying 
at 10c. In Bureau Co, Ill, few apples going 
to mills, and fair demand for sweet cider 
at higher prices; less than the usual 
amount for vinegar this season, account 
scarcity vegetables and pickles. 

Further east, conditions are much thé 
same. 


A short apple crop in N Y has great- 





SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


ly interfered with cider and vinegar manu- 
facturers, . In Grange Co, stocks of old vin- 
egar small,.sales ‘brisk, demand -for sweet 
cider restrieted by prospective high prices; 
vinegar in earlots, including packages, sell- 
ing at. 10e, per gal. In eastern N Y, manu- 
facturers are paying 25c per.4100 lbs: for ap- 
ples, or less than. in many sections; -‘‘be- 


lieve there will ‘be more apples: than an- 


ticipated, and. none wasted,” writes a prom- 
inent Albany Co manufacturer. South of 
central Pa and extending into Md, Va and 
W Va, orchards show considerable quan- 
tities of apples, yet prices are high, occa- 
sional sales up to 80c per 100 lbs, against 20 
@25c last year. In northern half of N J, prob- 
able small output of cider and. vinegar; 
stocks of old vinegar small and last year’s 
make selling at 10c, barrel included. In- 
stead of going to cider mills, apples are 
sent to market at relatively’ high prices. 
Manufacturers in N E report scarcity of 
apples and quiet trade to date. In Hart- 
ford Co, Ct, farmers are contracting cider 
apples at 40c per 100 Ibs, Oct delivery; vine- 
gar selling at 10c in barrel lots. In Rock- 
ingham Co, N H, considerable quantities 
of vinegar carried over from last year, but 
it will be-wanted. 





The Onion Maggot—Many growers in the 
northwest have had considerable trouble 
this season with the onion maggot, an expe- 
rience too often met in N Y, O and N E. 
It is a difficult pest to combat and as yet 
no satisfactory remedy has been found for 
its destruction. Some exper sta officers have 
recommended a heavy application of kai- 
nit and nitrate of soda at the time the crop 
is growing. There seems to be considerable 
question about the efficiency of this meth- 
od, and growers should not place too much 
confidence in it without first giving it ex- 
perimental trial. The earth is first thrown 
from the plant with a plow and about 600 
Ibs kainit and 200 lbs nitrate of soda per 
acre are applied broadcast. The earth is 
then turned back toward the plants. It is 
said the application is most effective if ap- 
plied just before or during a rain. Care 
should be taken for the destruction of all 


wilted plants in which the maggots are 
found. Careful raking up and burning of 
all litter in thé field after harvest has to 


be practiced. 

Sugar Beets can be grown in Pa for $33 
to 60 per acre. This cost is too high for 
profitable culture. 


Good Malted V.negar, according to a 
British authority, should contain about 6% 
ecetic acid, not more than .01 to .03% of 
sulphuric acid. 


Commercial. Agriculture. 
Selling Fruits and Vegetables at Auction. 


The busiest hour of the day in many a 
city street just now is_the period between 
hreaking of. day and early sunrise at the 


produce markets, Fruits and vegetables 
reaching the city during the. night have 


been placed in position ready for auction 
sales, and enormous quantities of peaches, 
melons, bananas, grapes and fresh 
fruits and vegetables change hands rapid- 
ly. The auctioneer mounts a box adjoin- 
ing a rough desk and sells the stuff in large 
and small lots at best figures obtainable. 
While relatively a small proportion of 
fruits and vegetables reaching the city mar- 
kets is thus sold, it is considerable and im- 
portant in the aggregate. Such sales are 
partly to retail market men, and partly to 


other 


street peddlers, who pay spot cash. Per- 
ishable produce, some of which might be 
a total loss if held a few hours, is thus 


quickly turned into money, 
eS Sle 
Per Capita Circulation Sept 1 was $28.1 
on an estimated population in the U § of 
$77,985,000. Total money in circulation, in 
round numbers, 2198 millions, against 2097 
one year ago and 816 millions Jan 1, ’79. 





The Business End of Horticulture—Theé 
East Carolina truck and fruit growers’ assn 
reports that last year the following ship- 
inents of cantaloupes were forwarded from 
their territory: From Wilmingten, 10 cars; 
Wallace, 5; Warsaw, 10; Faison, 7; Mount 
Olive, 12; New Bern, 4; a total of 48 cars, 
comprising 12,504 crates. When it is under- 
stood that these are only the shipments of 


a single secondary crop from one _ small 
locality, one begins to get a hint of the 
immensity of the American fruit trade. 


This great trade has sprung up within the 


past few years and its details have re- 
mained practically unnoticed in our agri- 
cultural and -horticultural literature until 


the recent publication by the Orange Judd 
company of Prof Waugh’s book on Fruit 
harvesting, storing, marketing. It may be 
guessed from this fragment of statistics 
what a wonderful field the new book 
covers. 





Testing Agricultural Implements in 
Russia—The imperial Russian agri assn 
has established on its model farm near Mos< 
cow, a depot for testing agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements, in order to learn 
which are the most suitable for Russian 
farm use, 











EARLY MORNING IN THE 








PRODUCE MARKETS 





Experience in Saving Seed Corn. 





Within the last few years the interest in 
getting better seed corn haS8 increased so 
rapidly that the practice of the best farm- 
ers and seed growers is wanted. American 
Agriculturist here presents statements 
from a few successful growers in the big 
corn states,” and later will add the testi- 
mony of farmers in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, etc. All emphasize the neces- 
sity of selecting the ears which mature 
first and are truest to type, also the de- 
sirability of drying the ears thoroughly and 
as quickly as possible and keeping them 
dry all winter. The storage room is espe- 
cially important, the prime requisite being 
absolute dryness. A room over the kitchen, 
a slatted bin in the granary or barn, will 
answer nicely. The matter of next impor- 
tance is to distribute the corn so that the 
air can circulate freely. Hanging to raft- 
ers or on wires will answer. for small lots, 
but where large quantities are handled, the 
method of racking, shown in the illustra- 
tion i¢ most satisfactory. The’ shelves 
should be made of slats, so there 
will be no possibility of moisture accu- 
mulating. These racks are just far enough 
apart to permit easy passage between them. 
They extend from the roof to the floor. A 
room filled with these holds a large amount 
of corn. Experiences in saving corn are 
given below: 

I place a box inside my wagon bed next 
to the end gate. In this I throw ears that 
I think are suitable for seed. I like the well 
developed ears with deep grains and uni- 
form rows. I formerly put my seed corn 
in a room over the kitchen, but I recently 
built a new barn and over the granary I 
placed a floor. On this floor I now put my 
seed corn. The point is to get the ears 
thoroughly dried before freezing weather 
sets in. We are not troubled with rats, as 
all the buildings are off the ground and we 
have an old cat that takes care of pests 
of this kind. Of course we have some mice, 
but I do not think they damage grain put 
up as we do. I have never failed to secure 
a good stand of corn.—[S. S&S. Garman, Mis- 
souri. 

I select my seed corn at husking time. 
[When I find an ear that suits me, grow- 
ing on a well developed stalk, I throw it 
into the front end of the wagon box. When 
unloading, I place these good ears in a 
box or barrel, then as I go to the house at 
noon and night, carry them with me. I sort 
the ears and place the best ones on the 
floor of the room above the kitchen. Here 
it dries out thoroughly. In spring I again 
go over the seed corn, discarding those ears 
which are not satisfactory. Some day 
when I am running my corn sheller [ take 
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my seed corn out and run it through, tak- 
ing pains, however, to see that the sheller 
is thoroughly clean. The best way to do 
this is to select a half bushel of good ears 
from a crib as near like the seed ears as 
possible, run this through, then if any of 
this corn goes into my seed no damage will 
be done. We have no rats or mice in our 
house, so have no trouble in keeping seed 
corn.—[Cyrus Greene, Illinois. 

I select my seed corn at husking time, 
choosing the ears which come nearest my 
ideal. When unloading, I throw these ears 
to one side and at a convenient time place 
in a dry bin. The past year I used an un- 
occupied room upstairs. I spread the ears 
over the floor so they can dry out thor- 
oughly, and so there will be no dampness 
from heating. By the time I have finished 
husking, all the corn in the room has dried 
out. My house is mouse and rat proof, so 
I simply cord the corn nicely, as I would 
so much wood. It remains dry and free 
from injury. In selecting an ear, choose 
one that is fairly uniform in thickness from 
butt to tip. The kernels should be firm on 
the cob. In my latitude, I would not think 
of going to the crib in the spring for my 
seed. There is too much risk.—[John F., 
Coulter, Michigan. 

I select. my seed corn at early husking 
time. I place a division board in the front 
part of the wagon, cutting off about one- 
fourth of the space. As husking progresses 
the ears-most perfect in form, size and 
grain are placed in the small compartment. 
This corn selected for seed is taken to a 
dry bin or floor. These bins are slatted and 
constructed in buildings made especially 
for that purpose. Some of our seed corn 
is stored on dry floors over the driveway 
in our barn. The corn is piled on this floor 
at a depth of two to four feet. -There is 
free circulation of air all around, and be- 
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fore freezing weather comes the corn is 
usually dried. I have found no way of 
keeping mice and rats from damaging seed 
corn. This can only be accomplished by 
Placing screen wire so that the pests can- 
not get at the corn. When the greater part 
of the freezing weather of winter is past, 
I test each variety as to germinating quali- 
ties. This is done by taking one grain from 
each of 100 different ears, putting in a pan 
of soil, which is then placed in a warm 
place. After a week the grains are looked 
after for the number which have sprouted 
or decayed. Good seed should give 95% of 
good grains which grow freely.—[D. B. 
Nims, Iowa. 


Our Basket and Question Box. 








Lawn for Tide Water—J. W. M., Md: 


For regions near the coast, where the in- 
fluence of the ocean winds may have some 
effect on the surroundings, Prof F. Lam- 
son-Scribner of the U S dept of agri is of 
the opinion that R I bent and Creeping 
bent are the best grasses to use. They 
require careful attention. For a general 
mixture he recommends Ky blue grass, 
Italian rye grass and white clover. The 
Italian rye is introduced simply for imme- 
diate effect. The ultimate lawn should 
consist of blue grass and white clover. 
Another mixture which can be used is Ky 
blue grass, crested dogtail and white clo- 
ver. Creeping red fescue is a valuable seed 
for light sandy soils and sown thickly 
makes a good turf. 


Farmers’ National Congress—The 2ist 
natl convention of this congress will con- 
vene at Sioux Falls, S D, Oct 1. Full par- 
ticulars may be had by addressing the sec- 
retary, Mr John M. Stahl, Chicago. 





Value of Lime on Land—H. A. P., Pa: 


The value of lime consists in changing the 
chemical and physical character of the 
soil. By so doing it stimulates the develop- 
ment of the latent mineral plant food, pro- 
motes decomposition and renders available 
organic matter, forming compounds which 
attract ammonia from the atmosphere. 
Whether it will pay to lime or not depends 
largely on the nature and composition of 
the soil. This should be worked out by the 
individual after consulting the officers of 
the state experiment station. 


Wild Cucumbers—The plant sent by J. A. 


M., Pa, is Echinocystis lobata, popularly 
known as the wild balsam apple, wild cu- 
cumber and at times by other local names. 
Being bristly it is irritating to the skin, 
but it is not poisonous in the true accepta- 
tion of that term. Its fruits would make 
pickles; almost anything will, but they 
would be valueless compared to the cucum- 
ber and other varieties made from culti- 
vated plants.—[Prof W. A} Buckhout, Pa 
Exper Sta. 


Winter Filling for Hotbeds—A. w. 


Howe asks for information about hotbed 
filling. Daniel Hansz, manager Elm Grove 
fruit farm, Warren Co, Ky, has had con- 
siderable experience along this line. He 
dries fresh horse manure in the fall and 
stores it in a dry place until needed. When 
ready for use it is sprinkled with water 
and placed in the beds. It is considered 
very valuable and has given good results 
used in this way. 
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All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
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ld everywhere in cans—all sizes, 
Made by STANDARD OIL OO, 
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and Combination Beam, 
A OSGOOD sec ceseesise 


Datalog Free’ Write now. BINCHAMTON.N.Y- 


§ —with knowledge of farm 
Farmers Sons Wante stock and fair education 
to work in an office; #45 a month with advancement; 
steady employment: must be honestand reliable. Branch 
offices of the association are being established in each 
state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. The Veter- 
inary Science Association, London, Canada. 
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The assassination of President McKinley 
marks one of the great tragedies of the 
century. It is one of those events, the 
cause and effect of which are difficult to 
discern, broadly speaking. It has welded 
into one the hearts and sympathies of the 
nearly one hundred millions on the Amer- 
ican continent, for Mr McKinley, both in 
his personal and official capacity, was be- 
loved to a singular degree in Canada and 
Mexico as well as throughout the United 
States. Universal sorrow at his demise 
is coupled with an abhorrence of the deed 
and a determination to find some means 
of eradicating anarchy from the body pol- 
itic without doing injustice to the eternal 
principles of liberty. Our republican form 
of government will come out of this crisis 
stronger than ever, for the principles of 
the republic endure, though men may come 
and men may go. Mr Roosevelt comes into 
the great responsibilities of the presidency 
under very trying conditions, but the 
American people, without regard to party, 
trust that the sobering influence of the 
great event will develop in him the conser- 
vatism and wisdom required by his station 
under these peculiar and distressing cir- 
cumstences. 
_ I — 

Fruit growers as a whole will believe with 
Orchardist Williamson of the national apple 
shippers’ association, as noted by him 
last week in American Agricultu- 


rist, that the cardinal principles lead- 
ing to success are cultivation, fertili- 
zation, pruning and spraying. But many 


must good-naturedly take issue with his 


assertion that the average farmer will not 
give due attention to these four particu- 
lars. 


In his address delivered to the asso- 





EDITORIAL 


ciation, he expressed the belief that in 
order to get an adequate annual supply of 
apples, of the right quality for home and 
foreign trade requirements, dealers must 
control the orchards and put money and 
methods into them. After all, is there not 
much truth in the implication that’ the 
commercial apple orchards are given only 
half the attention needed to insure best 
results? Not only for the middleman, but 
also for the producer. The general fact 
holds, that in the present short crop, with 
accompanying high prices, it is the well- 
eared-for orchard which is giving best 
returns, . 


The Emporium of Two Hemispheres. 








Keep the Erie canal in repair; beyond 
this, don’t spend another cent on it. Such 
should be the attitude of the people of the 
state of New York. If a ship canal is to 
connect the Atlantic and the great lakes, 
let Uncle Sam build it. New York state 
taxpayers have already done their share. 

Kept in repair, the Erie canal will be 
quite as effective in preventing higher 
freight rates as it would be after the pro- 
posed $60,000,000 grab has been expended 
upon it. How well it has served this pur- 
pose may be realized from the fact that 
the New York Central railroad, which par- 
allels the canal, now carries seven times as 
much freight at less than one-third the 
price as it did thirty years ago. During 
the same period canal traffic declined one- 
half, though Buffalo’s receipts of merchan- 
dise for transshipment meanwhile increased 
several hundred fold. 

Instead of squandering the people’s mil- 
lions on what has proven to be largely an 
uncalled-for political job, let the city of 


New York devote its own surplus wealth 
to developing its peerless possibilities. The 
city should condemn its antiquated 


wharves, acquire the whole water front of 
Manhattan island, and rebuild its entire 
system of docks, elevators and storehouses. 
Then link the whole together by a belt line 
electric railway, connecting directly with 
all the railroads centering in or about 
Greater New York. This would reduce by 
one-half the time and expense of handling 
ingoing and outgoing merchandise, and 
would make New York the world’s com- 
mercial metropolis and financial center for 
centuries. Before this improvement couid 
be completed, it would have doubled the 
value of every foot of real estate on the 
island. 

The city should own and operate the sys- 
tem. It might cost $200,000,000, but a small 
fraction of the saving to commerce thereby 
effected would suffice to pay interest, prin- 
cipal, maintenance and the extension neces- 
sary to keep pace with the city’s growth. 
Thereafter this mightiest of municipal 
works would yield a stupendous revenue. 

The imperial city of New York is great 
and rich enough to conduct this gigantic 
work without outside aid, but the benefits 
accruing therefrom to the people of the 
whole state would make this a better in- 
vestment than to dump more millions into 
the Erie canal. Not until trains can be 
automatically unloaded direct into the 
ship’s hold, and likewise reloaded direct 
from the _ ship’s’ side to cars will New 
York’s largest possibilities be secured. 

This scheme would center about this city 
a permanently controlling interest in the 
foreign commerce, not only of America, but 
of the world. It would promote domestic 
agriculture quite as much as our manufac- 
tures, finance and arts. 

Let people quit quibbling over the dead 
question of a comparatively unused ditch, 
and tackle this job of fitting Manhattan is- 
land to be the emporium of two hem- 
ispheres. 

~~ OO 

The distinct tendency among the, better 
class of corn growers is toward best selec- 
tion of seed corn. This attitude is espe- 
cially pronounced in seasons of sharp crop 
losses, such as the present, and it is but 
natural that farmers will pay particular 
attention to this feature this fall. On an 





earlier page m 7 be found some interesting 
bits of experience along this line from prac- 
tical and successful corn growers. 





A comparison of the immigration figures 
of the fiscal year recently ended with earlier 
periods discloses some facts interesting not 
only to the industrial world but also to 
agriculture. Of nearly 500,000 arrivals, two- 
thirds comprise immigrants from eastern 
and southern Europe, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia and Italy, with a disappointing pro- 
portion from the sturdy sections of Ger- 
many, Scandinavia and Great Britain. 
Twenty years ago, when the northwest was 
being occupied so rapidly by Germans, 
Swedes, Norwegians, etc, these proportions 
were practically reversed. With rapid ab- 
sorption of virgin prairies, there is of course 
less inducement for desirable agricultural 
classes from northern Europe, and present 


immigration is made up more largely of 
such as form the ranks of the floating 


element in American labor. Fortunately for 
the common good, most of theeforeigners 
reaching our shores assimilate themselves 
with American institutions in adopting 
democratic principles. The knotty problem 
of good government to-day is found in mu- 
nicipal life, after all, rather than in the 
country districts. 

Oh, for a Carnegie who would put his 
millions into the building of good roads! 
Think of the innumerable towns and vil- 
lages that could be immeasurably benefited 
by gifts that would enable them to put 
their highways in order. Not that the 
founding of libraries isn’t a good invest- 
ment for a rich man’s money, but the 
building of good roads would be much 
more practical and of permanent benefit. 
The state has attempted this to a consider- 
able extent, but it builds only a short strip 
in scattered sections of the _ state, and 
though many towns would like to follow 
the example they are financially unable to 
bear the burden of road building. The 
Carnegies and the Rockefellers have given 
munificent donations to the cause of edu- 
cation, but a practical philanthropist who 
would donate his money for the building 
of permanent roads would be called 
a thrice blessed benefactor. 





“T could have made 100 casks vinegar last 
year, but did not turn off a barrel, feeding 
some of the apples to stock, large quantities 
rotting on the ground; consumers take a 
spurious article, when genuine cider vine- 
gar would not pay for making,” writes an 
old time _ subscriber. This is too true, 
and the adulterated and fictitious article, 
along with oleo posing as butter, should 
be legislated out of existence. Who are 
more interested in this matter than the 
farmers, and who could use such power in 
securing the needed legislation? 





Ripening Late Tomatoes. 


B. L. GLOVER, MAINE. 





In our northern climate the frost comes 
before the tomatoes are all ripened. There 
are several ways in which the fruit may be 
ripened and saved for marketing or home 
consumption. One market gardener, who 
makes it his business to sell at the best 
profit, ripens his late tomatoes in this way: 
When frost is imminent the tomatoes are 
picked from the vines and assorted. 

An old hotbed, with its glass sashes, is 
utilized. Straw is put in the bottom to 
insure cleanliness and dryness. Upon this 


the tomatoes are packed in layers, the 
greenest ones at the bottom. The sash is 
placed on and kept there on cool nights. 


On warm days it is removed to admit air 
and dry out the moisture. It will not be 
long before the first layer will have ripened 
sufficiently to be taken out and marketed. 

Another good way is to pull up the plants 
and hang them in the cellar with roots up. 
It is a good plan to ripen the fruit as 
slowly as possible. The gardener who is 
looking out for the best prices will do well 
to ripen his late tomatoes as late as possi- 
ble instead of hurrying them into market. 














Patrons of Husbandry. 


Field Meetings in New Jersey. 


STATE MASTER W. F. GAUNT. 





The Patrons of N J have been enjoying 
@& great treat in the way of picnics, begin- 
ning early in Aug at 
Mt Holly, Burlington 
Co, where a thorough- 
ly good time was en- 
joyed and most inter- 
esting addresses made 
by Mrs J. J. Woodman 
of Mich and Natl Lec- 
turer N. J. Bachelder 
of N H. The next, a 
three days’ picnic at 
Alcyon Park, Glouces- 
ter Co, has broken the 
record of all previous 
years in attendance 
and exhibits. The at- 
tendance on the second 
day was estimated at 10,000. The first day 
the meeting was addressed by the worthy 
lecturer of the natl grange, the second day 
by Sister Woodman and the third by Prof 
N. S. Mayo, recently of the Ct agri college. 

Our next meeting was in Hunterdon Co, 
where a two days’ picnic was held. The 
first day, Prof E. B. Voorhees of the N J 
exper sta delighted the large audience with 
an address, the second day by Natl Lec- 
turer N. J. Bachelder, State Lecturer Gil- 
lingham and our venerable State Secre- 
tary Dickinson, who is nearing his four- 
score, but as active in mind and body as 
most persons many years younger. Fully 
8000 were on the grounds. After passing a 
very pleasant and profitable day and even- 
ing in old Hunterdon, we journeyed on the 
next morning to Washington, Warren Co, 
where Bro Rachelder and others again 
addressed a large audience. 

The following week the largest picnic in 
the state was held at Tuttle’s grove, Essex 
Co, this being a union picnic of Morris and 
Essex counties, and was addressed by State 
Master Hill of Pa and others. There were 
said to be 20,000 present. The last of our 
meetings was held Aug 31 in Mercer Co, at 
Hamilton Square, where Prof Voorhees was 
to havesspoken, but on account of rain and 
not much shelter, we were compelled to 
leave the grove. 





“STATE MASTER 
GAUNT., 


Grange Notes. 

The nati grange meets in 35th annual ses- 
sion at Lewiston, Me, beginning Nov 13. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
New England passenger assn for the ben- 
efit of Patrons wishing to remain in the 
state after the close of the session as fol- 
lows: An extension of 30 days will be 
granted by depositing with agents of ter- 
minal lines at Lewiston, certificate or 
ticket as the case may be, and upon pay- 
ment of fee of 50c. Final limit of leaving 
Lewiston in no case to be later than Dec 
20. This will enable Patrons to attend the 
natl grange session and visit home or 
friends.—[State Master O. Gardner. 


To make a success of the grange, mas- 
ters must give much thought to the prep- 
aration and planning for the whole grange 
meeting, so that every detail will move off 
harmoniously, successfully and profitably. 
The master must carry every detail of all 
parts of work in his head to be able toa 
properly conduct the meeting.—[State Mas- 
ter G. B. Horton, Mich State Grange. 

NEW YORK. 


Mooers held its annual picnic Sept 
Master J. M. Stowe called the meeting to 
order and after singing by the choir, fol- 
lowed by prayer and a solo by Miss Eva 
Wright, Lecturer W. H. Waugh spoke in- 
terestingly. Past State Master O. H. Hall 
spoke interestingly for an hour. He spoke 
of the great advantage the grange offered 
farmers as an educational, fraternal and 
co-operative medium. He showed the 
great co-operative advantage in fire insur- 
ance 2s operated by the grange, and stated 
that for a period of 22 yrs in St Lawrence 
Co the average annual cost of insurance 
was only $1 per 1000. 

West Onondaga held its annual peach fes- 
tival, which was well attended, at the 
Wellington homestead. 

The committee on assessment and tax- 
ation of the state grange have issued a cir- 
cular to each Pomona grange with the re- 
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quest that the Pomona grange discuss the, 





subjects and mail the opinion arrived at to 
the committee by Nov 1. The matter of as- 
sessment and taxation has been gone into 
thoroughly by the committee under 11 sub- 
heads; there is food for much thought in 
the queries. 

The N Y State Quarterly Bulletin for the 
Sept quarter, by State Lecturer Mrs S. N 
Judd, is just what is needed for lecturers 
and Patrons in general. Live matters of 
interest to all granges, as well as many 
topics suggested for discussion during the 
quarter, are contained therein. If the lec- 
turers of subordinate granges would fol- 
low the hints given in the national and 
state quarterly grangé bulletins, issued by 
the lecturers, they would be immensely ben- 
efited. 

Broome Co Pomona will meet at Glen 
Aubrey, Sept 25. A good program under 
the charge of the lecturer is arranged for 
the afternoon session. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Patrons of Lackawanna Co and elsewhere 
are saddened by the death of Brother Er- 
win E. Franklin of East Benton, which oc- 
curred Aug 27, of Bright’s disease. Sad- 
dened because he was a young man, not 
yet 30 ears of age, of frank and genial dis- 
position, which had made for him a large 
circle of friends, who will miss him in 
many ways. He was an active charter 
member of East Benton, No 1198, having a 
broad conception of the possibilities and 
hopes of the order. He leaves a devoted 
wife and one child to mourn the great loss 
of a kind father and husband. To them, 
as well as to his father and mother, may 
the tender sympathies of our great order 
be extended in this dark hour.—[State Lec- 
turer Albert M. Cornell. 

Union Co Pomona met in regular quarter- 
ly session, Aug 31, with White Deer grange 
in their commodious and comfortable hall 
at New Columbus. After the regular rou- 
tine of business, a very cordial address of 
welcome was given to visiting Patrons. A 
very interesting paper was read by Mrs 
J. H. Wingert on The education of our 
farmers’ sons; the paper was discussed by 
a number of Patrons. William Richort pre- 
sented in a very able way the next topic: 
Are our public schools as useful as they 
might be? Mrs E. F. Gundy read an excel- 
lent paper on What are the advantages of 
a home upon the farm over a home else- 
where? A number of interesting questions 
were drawn from the question box and dis- 
cussed, bringing out many valuable hints 
and timely suggestions. Many regrets were 
expressed at the absence of our venerable 
secretary, A. M. Lanshire, who has been 
on the sick list for several months. 


———— = 


Progress of Dairy Test—With the excep- 
tion of Holsteins, which show a very slight 
gain, a more or less noticeable shrinkage 
in milk fiow is noted in all breeds of cows 
at Buffalo cairy test during the week 
ended Sept 10. This has no particular sig- 
nificance, however, as slight irregularities 
in the daily milk yield of any herd are often 
noticed. 

RECORDS OF MILCH COWS AT MODEL DAIRY, 

[Week ended Sept 10, 1901.] 
Milk Amt Val25e Cost 
Breeds inlbs butter plb_ feed Profit 


French Canadian 777.6 37.81 $9.45 $3.65 $5.80 
Dutch Belted.... 866.5 36.04 9.01 4.76 4.25 
Ayrshires ...... 1034.8 46.20 11.55 5.19 6.36 
Fo, een 936.0 50.82 12.70 5.39 7.3 
Shorthorns ..... 1088.9 47.09 11.77 5.97 5.80 
Guernseys ....... 876.9 48.54 12.13 4.78 7.35 
Holsteins ....... 362.5 52.98 13.24 6.10 7.13 
Polled Jerseys .. 657.7 36.97 9.24 3.88 5.36 
Red Pella ..+6 . 874.4 42.47 10.61 4.46 6.15 
Brown Swiss ... 1014.6 43.80 10.95 4.84 6.11 





The Popularity of the Hand Separator 
has forced the National Dairy Machine Co, 
extensive manufacturers of these, to seek 
larger quarters, to enable it to keep up 
with orders. The new factory, 114-120 Wil- 
liam St, Newark, N J, is commodious and 
fitted with all the modern appliances and 
improvements for the manufacture of dairy 
machines. The sterling worth of the Na- 
tional Hand Separator has been the prime 
factor in the growing prosperity of this 
firm. They offer to ship the machine on 
10 days’ trial, claiming that by its use the 
milk of eight cows will yield as much cream 
as that of 10 cows by another system. Full 
particulars of the 10 days’ free trial plan 
and complete catalog can be had on request, 
Write to-day saying this paper told you 
to do so 


THE FARMERS 
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Augusta, Oneida Co, Sept 17—Potato crop 
light. Corn will be much better than ex- 
pected earlier in the season. Oats were 
very poor and wheat about half a crop. 

Dickinson, Franklin Co, Sept 17—Pas- 
tures are improving. Late potatoes look 
fine. Early potatoes a failure. A very large 
acreage of fodder corn has made a heavy 
growth. Hay a fine yield and housed in 
prime condition. Oats about an average 
yield. Buckwheat promising. Pigs very 
scarce and high. Lambs $3 each. Farm 
help scarce and high. Field corn of good 
growth and earing well. A large acreage 
planted. 

Gilboa, Schoharie Co, Sept 18—Hay crop 
large. Fodder corn crop immense. Recent 
rains gave fine after feed. But very little 
winter grain sown yet. Potatoes struck 
with blight. Some complaint of rot and in- 
dications of a small yield. Prices in local 
markets 75c to $1 per bu, with apples a total 
failure. Early apples scarce and high. N. 
A. Thayer, the largest cherry grower in 
this section, sold his entire crop for 3.20 
per bu. Blackberries and raspberries sold 
in Stamford market from 12 to 15¢ per qt. 

Ischua, Cattaraugus Co, Sept 16—Hay a 
heavy crop of good quality. Oats light, hurt 
badly by wet weather. Corn making good 
growth but late. The fruit crop a failure. 
Potatoes late and few in a hill. 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co, Sept 17—Wheat 
is a disappointing crop: Hessian fly has 
been too much for it, From 5 to 15 bu per 
acre is the thresher’s report. Late rains 
have put land in fine condition for plowing. 
The acreage of the wheat sowed this fall 
will be less than usual. Corn has made a 
large growth and filled weil. Oats light. 
Late potatoes promise a good yield; early 
ones poor. A fine crop of tobacco is ready 
to cut. 3uckwheat fine. Onions small. 

Stillwater, Sept 16—W. Palmer is buying 
rye straw for $9 per ton. Potatoes are be- 
ing rushed to market for $2 per bbl with 
downward tendency. There are grave fears 
of potato rot. Farmers are much pleased 
with the rural mail delivery. 


Lebanon, Madison Co, Sept 18—Oats are 
theshing out about 25 bu per acre, with now 
and then a field a little better. Corn is a 
good crop. Potatoes are late, but will be 
fair. Apples about half a crop. 

Avoca, Steuben Co, Sept 17—This has 
been the worst year for worms and bugs 
on record. Potato bugs have been very bad 
and grasshoppers have destroyed much of 
the new seeding. Hessian fly injured wheat 
badly. Hay is a fair crop. Wheat very 
poor. tye a fair crop, but harvested in 
bad condiiton. Oats and barley almost a 
failure. Buckwheat very uneven, some good 
and some blasted. Late potatoes looking 
fine with very little rot reported. Corn a 
large crop. Fruit of all kinds except pears 
a failure. J. B. Pipe had 10 acres of pears 
killed in three days by an insect working 
just below the surface of the ground. 











Eczema 


How it reddens the skin, itches, oozes, 
dries and scales! 

Some people call it tetter, milk crust or 
salt rheum. 

The suffering from it is sometimes in- 
tense; local applications are resorted to— 
they mitigate, but cannot cure. 

It proceeds from humors inherited or ac- 
quired and persists until these have been 
removed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Positively removes them, has radically and 
permanently cured the worst cases, and is 


without an equal for all cutaneous erup- 


tions. 
HGOD’S PILLS are the best cathartic. Price 25 cents 
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Le Roy, Genesee Co, Sept 18—Heavy rains 
the last of Aug damaged crops materially. 
Acres of cabbage turned yellow and rotted. 
There are some extra fine fields of cab- 
bage and a great many poor ones. Beans 
have large growth of vine. Dampness has 
caused ripe beans to sprout. Oats 20 to 35 
bu per acre. Potatoes a heavy growth of 
tops and promising well. A big growth of 
clover and some are cutting for seed. Acre- 
age of fall wheat wil be reduced 30%, but 
more rye than usual is going in. Orchards 
north of lake have fair amount of apples, 
but in other places practically none are to 
be seen. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Wyoming Co—Early potatoes a failure, 
often not a single one in a hill. Lots of 
rain may do better things for the late crop. 
Cabbage and tomatoes are late. Farmers 
of 30 and 40 years’ experience say they never 
saw oats so short as now. Hay in some 
places was an average crop, but a great 
many complain of a short hay crop. Rye 
was a good crop, and corn is looking well, 
but will fall far short of the usual acreage. 


Barto, Berks Co, Sept 18—Early pota- 


toes dug and only a light yield. Prospects 
are that late planted will be a good crop 
and the tubers larger. Farmers have fin- 
ished plowing for fall grain and have be- 
gun seeding. Early corn is ripening and 
is an excellent crop. Aftermath, which is 
being cut, is a heavy crop. Some Hunga- 
rian sown for hay. Clover and timothy in 
stubble a perfect stand. Peaches and 
plums rotted badly. Cows, heifers and 
feeders plentiful, but shotes are scarce and 
high. 

Franklindale, Bradford Co, Sept 17— 
Wheat and oats are being threshed; the 
yield of wheat one-half to two-thirds of a 
crop. Oats are very poor, from 25 to. 50% 
of a crop. Early potatoes a failure; late 
promise fair at this date. Onions mostly 
struck by blight the first week in July and 
are not 25% of a crop. Tobacco looking 
fine and early pieces harvested. Buck- 
wheat a heavy growth of straw, with prom- 
ise of good yield, though some claim it is 
not filling well. 

Delmar, Tioga Co, Sept 16—Frequent and 
heavy storms for the past month made the 
worst oat harvest for many years; half of 
crop in shock or uncut. The average yield 
so far will not exceed 15 bu per acre. Field 
and ensilage corn doing well. E. C. Orr 
has 18 acres of oats in shock, which have 
depreciated one-half since cutting. The 
ground has been so full of water it has 
been impossible to draw more than half a 
load off the fields. Potatoes are rotting 
some; otherwise they promise a fair crop. 


Amity, Erie Co, Sept 17—Wheat and oats 
threshed, with good yield of each, but much 
the best where fertilizers were used. Corn 
will be a good crop. Late rains have brought 
forward the new seeded and old meadows. 
Grasshoppers have been plentiful, but have 
not done as much damage here as in other 
localities. Late potatoes give promise of 
a good crop, although some are complain- 
ing of dry rot, caused by the rain and 
hot weather. Some pieces of buckwheat 
have been harvested, and a good yield is 
reported. Potatoes 7ic per bu and scarce 
at that. Oats 40c, peaches $1 to 1.50 per 
bu, tomatoes 50c. Apples are very scarce. 


The Erie Co Fair was held at Wattsburg 
early this month. There was a good show- 
ing of cattle, horses, hogs and sheep. In 
the halls there was a good display of all 
kinds of fruit and vegetables, fancywork, 
quilts, rugs and hand-made clothing. There 
was also a large display of house plants 
and cut flowers. On the whole the fair was 
good. 

Concord, Erie Co, Sept 16—Threshing is 


nearly over. Corn cutting and silo filling 
is well under way. Corn crop is very good 
through this section. The heavy pieces are 
down badly on account of a hard wind 
storm the last of Aug. A cattle buyer from 
Lancaster Co has paid from $8 to 12 for 
calves and about 30 for two-year-old heif- 
ers. Dogs have made very bad work in 
several flocks of sheep; all but two of one 
flock of 14 killed. The dogs have not been 
seen by anyone. Potatoes are a light crop 
and said to be rotting in some pieces. Po- 


tatoes 75c per bu, eggs l6c, creamery but- 
ter 16c, peaches 1.75 per bu at retail. 
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Good State Fair Under Difficulties. 


[From Title Page.] 


were closely pressed, however, by horses of 
Crow & Murray. Carl S. Burr was award- 
ed first prize for a fine pair of roadsters, 
a second prize being awarded to John Grif- 
fin for a pair of fine bay mares. In the 
class of trotting stallions, McNamara & 
Wells, with a fine horse Imerina, were given 
the blue ribbon. He is a fine specimen of 
trotting horse, deep chested and well 
ribbed, with great room for breathing. 

In the saddle class two ladies appeared in 
the competition, and the first prize was 
awarded to Mrs Cotman. The class of hunt- 
ers and jumpers attracted considerable at- 
tention. First place was given to Crow & 
Murray’s Nightingale, which was consid- 
ered a great feat by defeating the famous 
horse, Rifle, belonging to Bradley W. Pal- 
mer. In the class of Shetland stallions, F. 
E. Dawley’s Bressay of Pittsford carried 
off the honors, with second place going to 
his mate, Major Me. 


A GREAT CATTLE SHOW. 


The general exhibition of cattle was the 
largest ever entered in competition in this 
state. There was a total of 1288 entries, 
being more than double that of any pre- 
vious year. In numbers Holstein held first 
place, there being 160, with 149 Ayrshires 
second, 128 Jerseys a close third, Guernseys 
114, and other breeds ranging from 65 to 98. 
It was the general opinion of the best ex- 
perts present and of the judges that the 
cattle exhibit on the whole was the best 
ever seen in the state. The quality, style 
and general make-up was unusually fine. 
Fifty-seven carloads of this -stock were 
transported immediately after the fair to 
Buffalo. Speaking of the. Devons, Mr Van 
Dreser stated that they were the best lot 
of cattle of this breed ever exhibited at the 
state fair. They were larger and their 
quality and style much -better than those 
seen at previous exhibitions. There were 
65 French Canadians in competition, the 
principal exhibitors being C. E. Colburn, 
Portlandville, N Y, and John Gardner, 
Downington, Pa. The honors were about 
equally divided. This breed promises to be 
more conspicuous in our cattle shows in 
the near future. F. D. Flatt of Can exhib- 
ited what was pronounced to be the best 
herd of Shorthorns ever shown in the state. 
Mr Flatt carried away a large number of 
prizes, his sharpest competitors being W. 
A. Boland, Grows Lake, Mich, and D. R. 
Hanna, Ravenna, O. 

Of the Devons the number exhibited was 
more than double that of any previous 
year. The principal exhibitors were A. §S. 
Worden, Ulysses, Pa, James Hilton & Bro, 
New Scotland, N Y, and Stockwell & Gif- 
ford, Sutton, Mass. In competition § the 
Hilton herd slightly led the others. In 
Herefords, Clem Graves, Bunker Hill, Ind, 
carried off many of the first prizes. In 
the Angus class 11 head were exhibited by 
D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, O; 12 by 





James Blair, Hartstown, Pa, and H. C. 
Allen, Georgetown, Ky. In Red Polls, 
Frank Hartline, Strasburg, O, and An- 


drews Bros, Cedarville, O, were the only 
exhibitors, with the Andrews herd some- 
what in the lead. The principal exhibitors 
of Brown Swiss were F.._H. Hull & Sons, 
Perry, O; McLaury Bros, Portlandville, 
N Y, and B. F. Nutting, Woodville, N Y. 
There were 98 entries of a very high class 
and there was sharp competition for first 
and second places. 

In the Holstein class T. A. Mitchell of 
Weedsport, N Y; Henry Stevens & Sons, 
Lacona, N Y; Easthope & Biery, Niles, O; 
F. P. Knowles, Worcester, Mass; and I. H. 
Whitcomh, Littleton. Mass, were the prin- 
cipal exhibitors. There was a very sharp 
competition between these herds. Of the 
Ayrshires, J. O. Magie & Sons, Elizabeth, 
N J; J. F. Converse & Co, Woodville, N Y; 
William Lindsay & Son, Plainfield, N J; 
J. L. Colborn, Millford, N Y; G. H. Bell, 
Rome, N Y, and W. P. Schanck, Avon, 
N Y, were the principal competitors. The 
Converse herd was in the lead with the 
Colborn and Lindsay herds close seconds. 

The principal Jersey exhibitors were Mc- 
Laury Bros, John Gardiner, J. O. Magie & 
Sons, A. H. Cooley, Little Briton, N Y, and 
the Biltmore Farms, N C. Honors were di- 
vided largely between Biltmore Farms, Mc- 
Laury Bros and A.°H. Cooley. In the 
Guernsey class the herds of J. B. Buckley, 
Valley Falls, N Y; Hon Levi P. Morton, 
Rhinecliff, N Y; C. A. Griscom, Gladwine, 
Pa; William Lindsay & Son, and L. W. Ax- 
tell; Perry, O, were ‘conspicuous. Prizes 








were divided largely between the Axtell, 

Morton and Griscom herds. Three herds 

of fine Dutch Belted cattle were exhibited. 
GOUD LOT OF SHEEP, 

The sheep exhibit was very large. The 
quality and good style of the sheep shown 
was, perhaps, never surpassed at any pre- 
vious fair. In the Cotswold class Harding 
& Son, Waukesha, Wis, led in the compe- 
tition, and took nearly every prize. In the 
Southdown open class, George A. Drum- 
mond of Beaconsfield, Que, and A. Simen- 
ton & Son, Blackheath, Ont, were the prin- 
cipal exhibitors, but the herd was not con- 
sidered quite as strong as last year. The 
Southdowns exhibited by J. M. Secord, 
Searsburg, N Y, and W. V. Hamilton, Cale- 
donia, N Y, were fully up to the average 
in the home breed and better than the 
usual lot heretofore shown. 

In the open class of Shropshires, L. D. 
Rumsey, Lewiston, N Y, and G. H. Davi- 
son, Millbrook, N Y, were close competi- 
tors, but the animals were not considered 
quite up to last year’s flock. In the home- 
bred class B. W. Brace, Albion, N Y, and 
the Fclly Farm, Abbington, Pa, divided the 
honors. The exhibit was light, but good. 
With the imported Hampshires, F. Milton, 
Marshall, Mich, had no competition. In the 
home-bred class, the animals were much 
better than any previous year, and the 
prizes were about equally divided between 
E. H. Benham, Hopewell Center, N Y, and 
A. F. White of Hornellsville, N Y. 

A fine flock of homebred Oxford Downs, 
in their usual good style, were exhibited 
by A. Bordwell of Fargo, N Y, with no 
competition. In the Cheviots, William 
Curry, Hartwick, N Y, had his animals in 
good standard trim, carrying off the hon- 
ors, while in Dorset-Horns, E. Kemball & 
Son, Pittsfield, O, had a gcod lot in the 
homebred class. Leicesters were shown by 
A. W. Smith, Maple Lodge, Ont, and A. F. 
White. The stock was finer than usual. 
In American Merinos, David Cossitt, Onon- 
daga, N Y, an old exhibitor, kept his high 
standing by a fine lot of stock. In the De- 
laine group, C. 8S. Chapman, Marysville, O, 
easily curried off the prizes. There were 
more Angora goats on exhibition than at 
any previous fair, quality good and style 
fine. The principal exhibitors were the 
National Angora Goat Co of Pa, George 
I. Wheeler, Greenway, N Y, and L.’F. Doo- 
little, Ouaquaga, N Y. 

LARGE COLLECTION OF SWINE. 

In the swine exhibit was the unprece- 
dented number of 631 entries. Additional 
buildings were necessary to accommodate 
this enormous lot of high-grade stock. Com- 
petition was very keen and the various 
breeds were well represented. Further 
particulars of exhibits of swine, poultry, 
bees, etc, next week. 

The general array of grain and vege- 
tables was not much, although the amount 
exhibited was of good quality and fairly 
representative. The floral display was a 
striking feature and was larger than usual, 

RECORD BREAKER FRUIT DISPLAY. 

Although this is considered an off year 
for fruit in N Y the general exhibit was 
one of the most complete ever shown in 
the state. There was very keen competi- 
tion between the western N Y horticultural 
assn, the eastern N Y society and the New 
York fruit growers’ assn. The grand prize 
of $300 was awarded to the New York fruit 
growers’ assn. 

DAIRY EXHIBIT AND BUTTER FAT TESTS. 

The collection of cheese, butter and dairy 
products in general was fine. The exhibit 
of cheese of the state exper sta at Gen- 
eva, was unusually large. Separators and 
other dairy apparatus was not largely ex- 
hibited. Much interest centered around 
the specimen case showing the germs 
found in milk at different times when treat- 
ed in various ways. It was an eye-opener 
to many farmers and others. 

The three days’ competition test between 
individual cows for butter fat was interest- 
ing. Of the 10 cows entered, all Holsteins, 
the following were the winners of the spe- 
cial prizes of $100, $75, $50 and $25 respect- 
ively: First place awarded to Dirkye von 
Holingu 3d, yielding 187.65 Ibs and 5.28% 
fat; second, by Badora De Kol, 187.65 lbs 
milk and 4.96% fat; third, to Urma, 190.40 
Ibs milk and 4.90% fat; fourth, Shady 
Brook Gerben Parthena, 177.62 lbs milk and 
4.76% fat. The first and third named are 
owned by T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N Y; 
the second by Easthope and Biery, Niles, O, 
and the fourth by Henry Stevens & Sons, 


: Lacona, N Y. 














Tobacco Crop ai and Market. 


Cuba’s Interest Not Our Own. 





Tobacco growers and manufacturers in 
Cuba have organized and unanimously vot- 
ed that their leaf and cigars must be ad- 
mitted to the United States at a nominal 
duty or entirely free of tariff. The Cuban 
tobacco interest say they will immediately 
agitate for annexation, if such admission 
is not acceded to. In other words, after the 
U §S has freed them from their oppressors, 
the Cubans now expect this country to give 
them this market, so that they can close 
up every cigar leaf tobacco farm in. the U 
S and transfer to Cuba all our cigar fac- 
tories. This little scheme simply will not 
work, although it is being diligently fos- 
tered by the American Sugar Refinery Co 
or sugar trust, which also wants to get its 
raw sugar from Cuba admitted free to its 
refineries in this country, and thus kill 
our domestic beet sugar industry. 


_— —— 


Tobacco Notes. 





MARYLAND—Marked improvement in the 
growing crop of tobacco in Charles Co of 
late. In some sections tobacco worms have 
been troublesome, but as a rule they have 
not been so numerous. Excessive rains 
during July and Aug injured the crop on 
lowlands, and were too much for uplands, 
causing much wasting of the plant at the 
bottom. The weather conditions have been 
bad for saving ground leaves and much of 
the early housing has been injured in cur- 
ing, and in some instances’ the injury in 
the house has entailed great loss. If fa- 
vorable weather continues, most of the crop 
will be secured by Sept 15, and with favor- 
able conditions for curing, the crop 
of ’01 in southern Md should be above the 
average. At the agri fair assn held at Up- 
per Marlboro, Prince George’s Co, Aug 
13-15, in the competition for the best sam- 
ple of tobacco from each of the tobacco 
counties, Calvert, St Mary’s, Charles and 
Prince George’s, Mr William McK. Bur- 
roughs of Charles Co secured the premium. 
The samples contained 130 leaves each in 
10 “hands” of 13 leaves, including the tie- 
leaf, which was weighed by Pres R. W. 
Sylvester of the Md agri college, and was 
valued by a committee of tobacco buyers 
from Baltimore. The weight of the sam- 
ples multiplied by the valuation per pound 
decided the prize. The 130 leaves in Mr 
Burroughs’s sample weighed 3 lbs 12 oz, 
and was valued at 15c per lb. Other sam- 
ples from the respective counties were 
valued from 13 to 18c per Ib, but when 
weighed did not compare with the prize 
sample in weight. The exhibition of tobac- 
co was a new feature by the fair 
assn, and was proclaimed a great success. 
It is to be hoped it will awaken a renewed 
interest in the tobacco growers of southern 
Md to this most important staple of our 
section of the state.—[S. Cox, Jr. 

PENNSYLVANIA—This year’s crop is one 
of extra large size of plants, and the re- 
sult is that close hanging has resulted in 
more or less injury during the close, 
muggy weather when no air was astir to 
change the atmosphere in curing’ barns. 
Those who thoroughly understand the 
principle of curing spread plants out and 
find but little injury. The two or three 
weeks following the cutting of the crop 
may result in its complete injury, without 
the greatest care is exercised during the 
curing. Shed room is at a premium. Last 
year’s crop is being sampled and shows but 
little injury. The new “sweating in bulk” 
process appears to be most satisfactory, 
only a very small per cent of the leaves 
being injured. The crop in Lebanon Co 
is very leafy and a fine crop. Hail, worms 
or other defects are n@gt seen. None of the 
crop has been sold. It is the choicest crop 
raised in many years.— The Clinton Co 
crop of about 750 a will make about 1200 
Ibs to the a, being % Hav seed. The 
growth is the best of many years. 

NEw YorkK—Tobacco is most encourag- 
ing in Oswego Co. Never was a better 
crop harvested than is being put in the 
sheds this year. Perhaps two-thirds al- 
ready harvested, Sept 9, and balance will 
go in this week. Weather has been all that 
could be desired for past six weeks, and 
we have a large crop without hail, wind 
or frost to injure it. Buyers are riding 
and buying some crops at 9 to 13c in bdl. 
—Cayuga Co growers have succeeded in 
growing one of the finest crops this year 
ever grown in the county. Setting was 





FARM AND MARKET 


later than usual, but weather conditions 
have been all that could be desired. The 
spread of leaf is wonderful, glossy, silky 
and ‘has all the leading characteristics that 
go to make a nearly perfect crop. Buyers 
are riding, looking the crop over, and are 
buying some where grower and buyer can 
agree on a price; the extremes are 7 to 
144%4c in bdl. Several have sold. The har- 
vest is in full blast and several growers 
are through. Late tobacco is just booming. 
Ss. M. & Charles Baldwin have 1 a of 
late set that is greatly admired by all lov- 
ers of splendid crops. There are others 
who set a little late that have fine crops. 
Growers are highly elated over their suc- 
cess with this present crop. Green worms 
have been very plentiful, but growers have 
fought them hard until harvest, and/as a 
result no great damage has been done. 
Very little old tobacco in growers’ hands. 
Tabor & Sleight of Meridian recently sold 
and shipped 25 carloads of tobacco. 





Tobacco Grown Under Cover is of great 
interest in York state as in New England, 
Ohio and elsewhere, and its possibilities 
appeal to farmers in Wis, Tex and other 





SUMATRA SEED TOBACCO UNDER CLOTH. 


western states. One of the first to raise 
Sumatra seed tobacco under cheese- 
cloth is the firm of John Brant & Co, of 
Elmira, N Y. The cut herewith shows an 
interior view of their one acre of shaded 
tobacco, the plants growing inside and the 
entries to it. The frame is about 9 ft high 
and after the picture was taken, last 
month, the plants grew to the top of the 
cloth, 





The Milk Market. 


At New York, milk exchange directors 
were unable to get.a quorum together Sat- 
urday to advance the price, therefore it 
remains unchanged at 2%c p qt. The di- 
rectors, whose interests as dealers predom- 
inated, remained away from the meeting 
and no quorum could be gotten together. 
The supply has been fiush during the week, 
with a heavy surplus on Saturday, owing 
to the Jewish holiday. The surplus west 
of the Hudson has averaged $1.29 p can of 
40 yts. 

Revised official figures show the N Y Cent 
(long haul), carried during Aug 129,737 cans 
of milk and 5822 cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40 qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Sept 14, were as follows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 
milk Cream milk 
SN i eine ncenansas cae 29,975 1,722 —_ 
Lackawanna .. o- »- 04,550 1,420 — 
N Y Cent (long haul) .- 29,260 1,325 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem) .... 7,500 110 215 
oo a Se ere 31,362 2,844 
Susquehanna .......+.. 12,697 510 oo 
WEE OE S's cb te secsees 11,675 1,320 205 
Lehigh Valley ..... -. 19,100 670 — 
Homer Ramsdell Line - 4,621 130 a 
IUOW TEAVGR oscccc incase “1 — — 
Other SOuUrCES- 5... .0000. 4,000 115 — 
pl: eer see 10,166 420 
Daily average... .. 27,488 1,452 60 
Last week ....0s.. ..*, 192.515 11,260 410 
RAGE PORE os vacsssacis 168,125 8,264 654 
Personal. 


The small amount of money paid out of 
the assn’s funds to Sec H. T. Coon for his 
services was the subject of much favor- 
able comment at the Aug convention. Ac- 
cording to the report, Sec Coon during the 
past three years has actually received only 
$922 (not_in “past year’ as erroneously 
stated in our telegraphed report Aug 24). 
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The producers must surely appreciate the 
g00d work Sec Coon has been doing. 

A well-known milk producer, Isaac P. 
Scarborough of Aquetong, Pa, is missing 
and his friends have offered liberal re- 
wards for his production. Mr Scarborough 
is 55 yeas old, medium hight and weight, 
and carried with him a fair amount of 
money. It is feared he has been foully 
deait with. 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N®Y, Sept 16—The cheese mar- 
ket here this week is %c p lb higher than 
last week and the tone is stronger. Fac- 
tories are quite uneven in their sales, some 
not being sold down beyond the middle of 
Aug, while others have disposed of all their 
Aug make. Next week will find a cons 
erable number of Sept cheese on sale, and 
with cool weather a brisk market is looked 
for, at considerably better prices. The 
seven lots of small cheese sold at 9c show 
an increasing tendency toward higher 
prices. The curb sales were \%c higher than 
the regular quotations. 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 2960 bxs at 8%c; large white, 415 at 
84%4c; small white, 300 at 8%c, 300 at 8%c, 
160 at 9c; small colored, 630 at 8%c, 360 at 
9c; total, 5125 bxs, against 9095 last year 
and 7211 last week. 

Curb sales, 600 large at 8%c, 800 small at 
9@9%4c. 

Sales of creamery butter, 18 pkgs at 20c, 
180 do at 2ic, 150 cases prints at 22c. 





Windup of Successful Fruit Meeting— 


The principal work of the evening session 
of the pomological society’s meeting at Buf- 
falo was the report of the committee on 
awards. Dr F. M. Hexamer, chairman, said 
the committee had much difficulty in get- 
ting over the fruit. Some lots of fruit were 
not yet opened at the Pan-American and 
could not be included in the list. In award- 
ing the Wilder medals, Dr Hexamer said 
the committee had worked hard and faith- 
ful on the very large and beautiful col- 
lection of fruit. A list of the successful 
contestants will be printed next week. H. 
E. Van Deman thought that the _ rules 
should be changed so that five specimens of 
the larger fruits and not six should be des- 
ignated for exhibition hereafter. The mat- 
ter was referred to the executive committee 
with power to act. The last addresses were 
by Prof L. C. Corbett, dept agri, and Prof 
S. B. Green, Minn exper sta. The next 
moses will probably be held in St Louis 
in 1903. 


Properly Baled Hay will be a very sal- 
able article throughout the coming season. 
Hay should prove a money-maker to the 
farmer and to the man who bales and mar- 
kets it. When it comes to the selection of 
a hay press or baler, the reader should 
consult our advertising columns. A very 
superior machine for this work is the 
Southwick Full Circle Two-Horse Baler, 
manufactured by the Sandwich Mfg Co of 
Sandwich, Ill. These presses are widely 
used throughout the entire country and are 
great favorites. Write them for illustrated 
catalog and other information and mention 
this paper. 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Buffalo, desirable grades of cattle 


steady. Receipts Monday of this week 230 
cars. Top steers sold at $5.65@5.85, stock- 
ers and feeders shade lower at 3.90@4 for 
best lots, fresh cows and veal calves steady. 
Hogs active at firm prices. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 70 double decks. Lambs 
higher, tops 5.25@5.40, sheep steady. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 60 double decks, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 












LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
































Wheat Corn { VOais 
Cash or spot |———_+—— 
1201 | 1900 | 1201 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chicago.......... “OT%q 25 | 55 | 40%) 34%) | 2g 
New York........ 74 | .73%q) 6146) 4634) 38 | .25 
Boston... --... «+. - — 64 | 4984 4254 2914 
Toleao ........... 7114) .78M% } lq 
St Louis.... ..... 65%) 744) 57M, 2 
Minneapolis. .... TO | .75M%4) 2 
Liverpool ........1 .7%%4) 92 | .6744 a 










At Chicago, wheat has held within a nar- 
row range most of the time, market aver- 
aging dull. Influencing factors have lacked 
novelty. The govt report of condition was 
somewhat lower than expected, and caused 
temporary support, yet traders as a rule 
realize that a magnificent crop has been 
secured. The liberal flow of new wheat into 
trade channels had its influence, and so 
with the indifference of foreign markets to 
respond to occasional advances on this side 
the ocean. The contract grade for Sept de- 
livery sold largely at a narrow range of 
68@69c p bu, Dec 70% @71\c. 

+ Corn traders interested in working down 
prices from recent high level received little 




















comfort from the gevt report issued last 
week. This indicated a further decline in 





with the Aug report, 
relative to the 





condition, compared 
and bore added testimony 









































































very short crop. The market has _ ruled 
quiet, advancing slightly on the govt re- 
port and fears of frost in the northwest, 


accompanied by usual reactions. Interpret- 
ing the govt figures, traders are inclined 
to estimate the corn crop between 1200 and 
1300 millions. American Agriculturist’s final 
report, showing estimated yield in bushels, 
will appear as soon as reliable data can be 
secured. September corn sold at 55@55%c 
p bu, showing moderate stability at this 
level, and Dec 57@58e. The shipping de- 
mand is moderate, but the amount of new 
corn available in the surplus states the 
coming season will be phenomenally small. 
Exports are naturally restricted. 

The oats market has ruled slow much of 


the time, receiving temporary firmness 
from govt report, indicating a crop of only 
moderate dimensions. The shipping and 
export trade is quiet. No 2 mixed oats, 
Sept delivery, quotable around 33@34c p bu 
and Dec 35@35t«c. 

Smali receipts of rye have sold indiffer- 


ently at nearly forme r prices, No 2 in store 
quotable around 53c p bu, and in shipping 
order 54@55c. The export trade is unim- 
portant. 
arley continues generally steady, but 
without particular activity. The offerings 
are moderate and a fair inquiry is noted. 

Feed barley 48@52c p bu, malting 55@60c. 
Timothy seed offerings sell at a _ slight 
range, owing to variable quality. Choice 
. bright wanted at steady figures, carlots 
dull; contract prime quotable at $5.25 p 100 
Ibs. Clover seed quiet, but unsettled, re- 
covering slightly from recent depression: 

Oct prime 8.50@8.60 p 100 Ibs. 


At New York, grain market rather quiet. 


No 2 red wheat in elevator sold around 7T4c 
p bu, corn 61%c, oats 38c, rye 56@57c, bar- 
ley 65@67c. Flour also quiet. Fancy spring 


patents $3.95@4.45 p bbl, do winter 3.75@3.90, 
spring sttaights 3. 50@3. 70, winter 3.25@3.40. 
Flax seed quotably 1.52@1.53 p bu, 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





BEST OFFERINGS 
AGO, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR 
COMPARED WITIL ONE YEAR 





Sheeo 


1901] 1900] 1901] 1200 


36.00] $6.98] $5.50] $4.25] $4.00 


1201} 1900 








Chicago. # 100 lbs . - {$6.4 40 





New Yor:..... ++] 5.75) 5.90{ 6.75) 5 90] 4.25) 4.25 
Buffaio...... ecce. «.c| 6.00) 5.76) 7.05) 5.65) 4.25) 4.25 
Kansas City ......... 5.76) 5.70) 6.65) 5.40; 4.00) 3.75 
Pittsbure . 6.00: 6.00' 7.15 560 410 440 





At Chicago, an active cattle market has 
been the rule, prices on the better grades 
generally steady to firm, situation as a 
whole satisfactory to salesmen. While re- 
ceipts proved large, so with the demand, 
especially for the better grades. Recent 
slight advance stimulated shipments from 
the country, frequently giving buyers an 
advantage. Good to choice beeves have 
sold at the highest figures of the year, $6.25 
@6.55, but transactions largely at a range 
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undergrades usual discount. 
5@6 50 Poor to fancy bulls, #2 254 50 


of 5.25@6.15, 


Fancy beef steers, +62 


Good to extra. 5 2xa600 Canners, 00@ 325 
Common to fair, 425@475 Feeders, selected, 3 40@ 455 

estern range steers, 4 35@5 50 Stocker. 450 to 850 lbs, 250@ 375 
Western range cows, 290@410 Calves, 300 lbs up, 30@ 475 


Good native heifers, 375525 Caives, veal, I 
Fairto choice cows, 350@450 Milch cows,each, 30 00@55 00 


Sheep have been in more than ample sup- 
ply, the market recovering slightly from 
depression early last week, when a single 
day brought in 33,021 head, or the largest 
number on record. Good to choice ewes $3 
@3.75, western sheep 3.25@3.75 with thin 
lots, including feeders, selling as low at 

25@3: choice wethers quotable at 4@4.25. 
Ww estern lambs have sold at 4.40@4.80, good 
natives 4.60@5. 


At Pittsburg, cattle reported strong. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 120 cars. Quo- 
tations revised as follows 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 75@6 (0 Poor to good fat bulls, 200@400 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 525@550 Poor to g fat cows, 2 00@400 
Fair, 990 to L100 Iba, 65@465 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 40q@e4 60 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 2 50@350 Bologna cows, phd —800@15 00 
Kough, half fat, 3 40@4 00 ~F’sh cows & springers, 18 00@48 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@425 Veal calves, 5 00@7 00 

Hogs were active Monday of this week 
under receipts of 30 double decks. Heavy 
droves sold at $7.10@7.15 p 100 lbs, mediums 
7.05@7.10, heavy yorkers 6.90@7, do light 





6.50@6.70, pigs 6@6.25. Sheep steady for de- 
sirable grades. Receipts Monday of this 
week 20 double decks. Sheep sold at 3@4.10, 


lambs 3@5.15. 

At New York, cattle generally steady. 
Veal calves sold fairly well at around $6 
p 100 Ibs for prime. Sheep and lambs in 
liberal supply and easy. Sheep sold at 3 
@3.60, tops 4.25, lambs sold at 4.25@5. Prime 
state hogs quotably 6.75. 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at 10%@12%c p lb, estimated dressed 
weight. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, trade quiet, ordinary animals 
$5@10 p head lower than a fortnight ago. 
The foreign markets are reported quiet and 
rather dull. 


Express and heavy draft........... $100@235 
1150 to 1400-Ib chunks..................60@150 
Carriage teams... .....cccceesscccces 300@700 
Aa a eT OTR ARE EE: 150@550 
Saddle horses. snctis ty hahaa teakastn it ..65(a 175 
General purpose... ree 1. 2e35@10 
Western rangers.........-ccsecccecs - 385@70 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 


which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 


When sold in uw small way to retail- 


charges. " 
advance is usually se- 


ers or consumers an 
cured. 
Beans. 
At New York, quiet. Choice marrow $2.80 
@2.85 p bu, fair 2.60@2.75, medium 2.55, pea 
.55@2.60, red kidney 2.10@2.50, white kidney 


2 2 20@2 » 35 
Dried Fruits. 
At New York, not especially active. 


Choice to fancy evap’d apples 8% @9%4c p jb, 
fair to prime 5@8%c, sun-dried 44%4@6c, chops 


$1.50@2.25 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.50@ 
2.15, evap’d raspberries 24@25c p lb, sun- 
dried 20@22c, blackberries 6%4@7c, huckle- 
berries 15c, cherries 13@14c. 

Ground Feeds. 
At New York, market steady. Spring 


middlings 18@18.50, 


$17@17.50 
red dog 2.10 p sack, 


bran 17. 


p ton, 
50@18, 


bran 
winter 


linseed meal 29.50@30, cottonseed 25, chops 
21@21.25, screenings 40@380c p 100 lbs, coarse 
corn meal 1.19@1.23, brewers’ meal and 


grits 1.60. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, fancy Bartlett pears firm 
at $3.50@4 p bbl, other late varieties 2@3, 
Md and Del peaches in good demand at 35@ 
90c p bskt, Jersey 30c@1, nearby 30@90c, 
plums 30@40c p 8-lb bskt, prunes 35@45c, 
grapes 50c@1 p carrier, watermelons 8@18 
p 100, muskmelons 50c@1 p crt, cranberries 
4.50@6.50 p bbl. 


Eggs. 

The production of eggs since Sept 1 is 
reported liberal, and buying for cold stor- 
age to replace those taken out during Aug 
has been fairly active. The supply in stor- 
age houses is considered large. Pfices are 
now practically the same as last year at 
this time. A free movement of fresh ar- 
rivals into consumptive channels is neces- 
sary to keep the conditions healthy. 

At New York, market about steady under 
liberal arrivals. Nearby fancy at mark 21 
@22c p dz, av prime 18@19c, western fresh 





17@18e, regular packings 14@lic, refrig 
stock 15@17%c, state and western prime, 
loss off, 18144@19c. 

At Boston, choice fresh steady, poorer 
stock dull. Nearby fancy 25c p dz, fair to 
choice 15@20c, Vt and N H 20c, Mich 17@ 
18c, western 13@1ic, refrigr 15@1ic. 


Hay and Straw. 

At the recent convention of the national 
hay assn, at Indianapolis, Pres G. C. War- 
ren of Saginaw, Mich, declared the Bureau 
of National Inspection absolutely neces- 
sary, and the meeting voted to organize 
one. It was also voted among other things 
to elect a committee to encourage uniform 
grades of hay and straw, to urge laws 
against unjust transportation rates, to es- 
tablish a bureau of statistics, to work with 
the U §S dept of agri, if possible, and if not, 
to work independently, and publish semi- 


monthly reports. E. L. Roberts, Phila, ex- 
president of the assn, said in his paper 


that ‘“‘timothy was the only hay to raise.’ 
He valued this year’s hay crop at $446,000,- 
000. The membership of the assn is now 
591, an increase of 67 over last year. 

At New York, tone of market steady. 
Prime timothy 85@90c p 100 Ibs, No 1 80@ 
82%c, No 2 70@75c, No 3 60@65c, clover 


mixed 55@65c, clover 50@60c, salt 40@45c, 
long rye straw 65@75c. 

At Boston, demand slack, tone of mar- 
ket easy. Prime timothy $17@17.50 p ton, 
No 1 16@16.50, No 2 14@15, No 3 11@12, 


mixed 12@13, 
new 15@15.50, 


choice fine 12.50@13.50, clover 
swale 8@9, prime rye straw, 
oat 8.50@9.50. 
Onions. 

-An ample supply of onions is reported in 
most of the leading markets. Prices gen- 
erally steady, but trade not especially ac- 
tive. Quality of arrivals about up to 
standard. Small pickling stock has come in 
freely. At this time of the year markets 
are usually well supplied by nearby small 
laa and a steadier situation is looked 
or. 


At New York, strictly choice red stock 
firm, yellow only steady, common dull. 
State and western red $2.50@3 p bbl, yellow 
2.25@2.50, Ct white 2.75@3.50, yellow 2.50@ 
2.75, red 3@3.25, Jersey and L I red 2.50@ 
2.75, yellow 2.25@2.50, white 1.25@2 p bskt, 


white 2@3 p bag, red 2@2.75, 
white 3@4. 
arrivals of prime stock have 


tone of market 


Orange Co 

pickle stock, 
At Boston, 

been only, moderate and 


firm. Nearby yellow varieties 75c p bu, 
western Mass stock $2.50 p bbl. 
te Poultry. 

At New York, receipts well handled at 


Live spring chickens lic p 
Ib, fowls lic, turkeys 10c, ducks 40@65c p 
pair, geese 80c@$1.25, pigeons 15@20c, iced 
broilers 10@18c, fowls 10@11'4c, ducks 7@1i4c, 
geese 12@14c, squabs 1.25@2.50 p dz. 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 10@10%c p 
lb, chickens 10@l1lic, northern and eastern 
fresh killed fowls in good demand at 10@ 
13c p Ib, chickens 10@20c, broilers 14@16c, 
ducks 1l4c, pigeons 75c@$1.25 p dz, western 
iced turkeys 8@9c p lb, fowls 10@11%c. 

Vegetabies. 
At New York, prime tomatoes steady at 


steady prices. 


40@60c p bx, turnips 75c@$1, string beans 
40@75e p bag, squash 75c@1.25 p bbl, pep- 
pers 40c@1, lettuce 1.50@2 p case, lima 


beans 50@65c p bag, egg plant 1.25@1.50 p 


bbl, fancy cucumbers firm at 1@3.25 p bbl, 
cabbage 4@5 p 100, sweet corn 50c@1.25, 
carrots 75c@1 p bbl, celery 10@35¢e p dz 


roots, beets 1 p 100 bchs. 
Wool. 


Trade not especially active, prices firm, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES A? OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
bran $18@18.75 p ton, timothy hay 12@16, 


mixed 12@13.50, rye straw 8@14.50, No 2 Pa 
red wheat 75@75i%c p bu, corn 59%4@60c, oats 


38c. Eggs 17@19c p dz, live fowls 10@lic p 
lb, spring chickens 11@12c, ducks 10@1i1c. 
fowls 11@12c a w, broilers 10@16c. Appies 
3@3.75 p bbl, watermelons 6@12 p 100, 
peaches 65c@1.15 p bskt, plums 25@50c p 8- 
Ib bskt, grapes 9@15c p 5-lb bskt, pears 3.50 


@4 p bbl. Prime ate potatoes 40@55c p 
bskt, mediums 25@30c, choice Maine 85@ 
90c p bu, fair 75@80c, sweets 75c@1.75 p bbl, 
onions 85@90c p bu, cabbage 13@15 p ton. 
At Pittsburg, fancy peaches 75c@$1 p bu, 
pears 65c@1, plnms 90c@1.25, apples s0@3 

















p bbl, grapes 1.75@2 p carrier, Rocky Ford 
melons 2.25@2.50 p cra, watermelons 10@20 
p 100. Tomatoes 90c@1 p bu, green beans 
75e@1, cucuembers 50@75c, turnips 1@1.75 p 
bbl, beets 1.25@1.50, cabbage 1.50@1.75, po- 
tatoes 2.50@3, onions 2.25@2.50, sweet pota- 
toes 2.25@3.25. Eggs 17@19c p dz, live fowls 
10@11c p lb, chickens 10@12c, turkeys 7%@ 
8c, ducks 8@9c. Corn 64@65c p bu, oats 
40144@41c, middlings 21.50@22 p ton, bran 
18.25@18.50, timothy hay 12@14.50, prairie 
11.50@12. 

NEW YORK—Ai Albany, potatoes $2@ 
2.50 p bbl, apples 1.50@2.50, muskmelons 1@ 
3, peaches 1@1.50 p bskt. Eggs 22@238c p dz, 
live fowls 10@1lic p lb, chickens 14@1ic, tur- 
keys 12@13c, ducks 8@9c. Corn 63@65c p 
bu, oats 42@45c, bran 17@18 p ton, mid- 
dlings 18.50@20, hay 14@16.50. 

At Buflalo, eggs 15@1ic p dz, live turkeys 
7@9c p lb, fowls 10c, ducks 50@60c p pair, 
pigeons 20@25c, squabs 25@30c. Potatoes $1.50 
@2.50° p bbl, sweets 2.75@3.25, green beans 
30@50e p bu, beets 30@40c, cabbage 3@5 
p 100, onions 75c@1 p bu, peppers 35@40c, 
turnips 60@75e. Apples 3.50 p bbl, Bartlett 
pears 2.75@3, fancy peaches 1.50@2.25 p bu, 
Plums 1@1.50, grapes 15@20c p bskt. 

At Rochester, apples $2.50 p bbl, peaches 
50e p bskt, watermelons 20@30c each. Po- 
tatoes 60c p bu, onions 60c, lettuce 30@35c 
p dz, squash 30@40c, onions 60c p bu. Eggs 
18@19e p dz, live chickens 9c, turkeys 10c, 
ducks 9c. Corn meal 26@27 p ton, bran 18 
@19, middlings 19@20, corn 68@70c p bu, 
No 1 white oats 43@48c. 

At Syracuse, white wheat 70@72c p bu, 
state corn 65c, bran $19 p ton, middlings 
20, hay 9@11. Eggs lic p dz, live chickens 
lic p lb, turkeys 12@i3c, ducks lle. Pota- 
toes 65@75e p bu, onions 70@%c, cabbage 3 
p 100, apples 60@80c p bu, grapes 10@15c 
p bskt, peaches 70@75c p 1-3 bu, plums 1.50 
@1.75 p bu, pears 1@1.25. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 714%@72c p bu, corn 57%c, oats 36c, 
rye 5616c, timothy hay $9@13.50 p ton, bran 
17, middlings 17.25@18. Eggs 14%c p dz, 
live spring chickens 9c p lb, fowls 8c, tur- 
keys 7@8c, ducks 6@8&c. Peaches 50c@1 p 
bu, apples 1.25@1.75 p bbl, plums 2@3.25 p 
stand, cantaloupes 2@2.50 p bbl. Potatoes 
1 p bu, onions 2.50 p bbl, tomatoes 50c@1.25 
p bu, ecabbage 1@1.25 p bbl, turnips 1.25. 
Live cattle 4.65@5.50 p 100 lbs, veal calves 
3@6, hogs 6.10@6.95, sheep 2.25@3.25, lambs 
3.40@4.40. 

At Columbus, corn 65@68c p bu, oats 35@ 
38c, bran $18 p ton, shorts 17, middlings 19, 
screenings 16, hay 9@11. Live steers 4.75 
@5.25 p 100 lbs, veal calves 5@5.50, hogs 5 
@5.90, sheep 4@5.50. Eggs 15@15%c p dz, 
live chickens 7@7%4c p 1b, turkeys 8c, ducks 
7144@9c. Potatoes 82@85c p bu, onions 50@ 
70c, cabbage 18 p ton. Apples 2.25@2.50 p 
bbl, cranberries 6, watermelons 6@10 p 100, 
peaches 40@60c p bu. 

MARYLAND —At Baltimore, apples $1.75 
@3 p bbl, peaches 25@50c p bskt, pears 25@ 
40c, cantaloupes 50c@1 p cra. Potatoes 75@ 
90c p bu, sweets 2@2.25 p bbl, cabbage 15@ 
18 p ton, onions 75@85e p bu, tomatoes 45@ 
50c. Eggs 16@1ic p dz, live chickens 11@12c 
Pp lb, fowls lic, ducks 8%@l1llic. Wheat 73%4c 
p bu, corn 6lc, oats 37%@38c, timothy hay 
14.50@16.50 p ton, bran 16@18.50. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Among those who have sold potatoes in 
any quantity are H. N. Allen and Robert 
Cass. Yield unusually large and of supe- 
rior quality; prices $3.10 to 3.50 per bbl.—[R. 
C., Pawling, N Y. 

Potatoes look fairly well. There will be 
about 75% of a crop. Some pieces are 
blighting badly and bugs are still at work. 
Buyers have been offering 50c p bu.—[W. F 
So Dansville, N Y. 

A good yield, but poor in quality, wet 
weather and worms the probable cause.— 
[R. B., Johnstown, NY. 

Small and few in a hill. Late potatoes 
blighting badly.—[A. J. N., Charlotte Cen- 
ter, N Y 

At New York, fairly active at steady 
prices. L I prime $2.25@2.75 p bbl, Maine 
2.50@2.75, state and western 2.25@2.50, Jer- 
sey 1.75@2.25, sweets 1.75@3. 

At Boston, supply has ruled liberal, but 
under a good demand prices hoid steady. 
Aroostook Green Mts 65c p bu, Hebrons 60 
@65c, Rose 60@65c, Maine Rose and Hebrons 
$2 p bbl. 

Prices for prime sound potatoes have 
fluctuated somewhat, but in the main the 
situation shows no marked change. At 
this season receipts naturallv run irregular 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


in quality and quantity, as consignments 
often heat in the cars and heavy rains pre- 
tent digging. The U S dept of agri in its 
Sept report gives the average condition for 
the country, Sept 1, at 52.2, against 62.3 
Aug 1, 80 Sept 1, 00 and 78.8 the mean of 
Sept averages for last 10 years. This pres- 
ent figure is the lowest on record, being 10.2 
points lower than in ’$4, the lowest previ- 
ous Sept condition. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 

Receipts of prime fresh butter have come 
into the leading markets somewhat less 
freely, and prices rule slightly in holders’ 
favor. in some sections the make is re- 
ported lighter, and with cooler weather fast 
approaching, the outlook is considered 
healthy, 

COMPARATIVS PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1901 ......20%@21 e¢ 20146@21 ec 19144@20 ec 
1900 .......20%@21 c 21%@22 c 20 @2014c 
1899 .......221446@23 e@ 238 @238%c 21146@22 c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
21@22c p lb, prints 22@23c, dairy 19@20c.— 
At Rochester, extra Elgin 22@23c, state cmy 
2ic, dairy 20c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 21@ 
22c, prints 22@23c, dairy 18@20c.—At Buf- 
falo, fancy Elgin prints 21%c, tubs 20%c, 
dairy 13@18c. 

At New York, best makes firm, under- 
grades unsettled. Cmy extra 20%@2ic p Ib, 
firsts 18144@20c, seconds 16144@18c, fancy 
state dairy 18@19c, firsts 17@174%4c, western 
imt emy 14@1ic. 

Pennsylvana—At Philadelphia, extra El- 
gin and other separator cmy 21%4c p Ib, 
firsts 2lc, ladle 18@15c.—At Pittsburg, El- 
gin prints 23@23%c, tubs 22@22%c, Ohio 
cmy 20@20%6c, dairy 17@18c, roll 15@1éc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 22c 
p lb, state cmy 18@19c, dairy 12c.—At Co- 
lumbus, cmy tubs 20c, prints 2ic, dairy 12 
@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
emy 22@22%4c p Ib, firsts 20@21c, extra gath- 
ered cmy 20@21c, firsts 18@19c, ladle 14@17c. 

At Boston, arrivals ruled somewhat 
lighter, prices firm. Vt and N H cmy ex- 
tra 2ic p lb, N Y 2il1c, western 20@20%c 
firsts 19@1914c, Vt dairy extra 18%c, N Y 
18e, firsts 16@l7c, western imt cmy 13%@ 
1514¢c, ladles 10@14%4c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Some improvement is noted in the 
cheese situation. Unfavorable foreign and 
Canadian reports coupled with an only 
moderate home demand forced prices down 
a trifle in some instances, but the general 
condition of the market is one of steadi- 
ness. 

New York State—At Albany, choice 
cheddars 9@10c p 1b, flats 9@9%c.—At 
Rochester, choice twins 10%@1lc.—At Syra- 
cuse, cheddars 10c.—At Buffalo, fancy new 
10c. 

At New York, stock generally well 
handled. Fancy small state 94,@94c p %b, 
do large 8%@9c, light skims 74@8c, full 1% 
@2%c. 

At Ogdensburg, Saturday, 900 boxes of- 
fered; 8%c p lb was bid with no sales 
reported. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy N 
Y 9%@9%c p lb, fair to good 8%@9c, part 
skims 5@7c.—At Pittsburg, choice Ohio 
104%@10l%c, N Y 10%@l1I1c. 

Qhio-—-At Cincinnati, flats 10c p lb, twins 
1144c, N Y cheddars 1l1c—At Columbus, N Y 
cheddars 13c, flats 9c, limburger 16c. 

Maryland—At ogni choice N Y 
steady at 1014,@10%c p Ib. 

At Boston, quiet, but steady. Extra N Y 
twins 9144@9%c p tb, firsts 8144@9c, extra Vt 
twins 914 @914¢, firsts 8144@9c, extra western 
twins 94,@9l4c, fair to good 8@9c, Ohio 
flats 8@9c. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


There is a fair showing in apples in Al- 
bany Co, N Y. Ferguson. Bros, cider manu- 
facturers of Voorheesville, write as follows: 
“Prospect of evaporating apples better than 
earlier thought, fruit large and shows up 
well. Would estimate 25% of a crop. Evap- 
orators will have great difficulty in secur- 
ing enough apples to run full time and 
many will remain idle. At 11@12c for evap- 
orated apples think fruit could be found to 
supply the demand. The manufacture of 
chops should he discouraged, as the product 
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is so poor it hurts the trade. Early Sept 
price to farmers for apples 30c per 100 lbs, 
last year 12@15c, until late in the season.” 

Apples are more abundant than was ex- 
pected, but prices are tending upward 
again. At the state fair some crops were 
sold at $3 p bbl, buyer furnishing barrels. 
Fe ie oF , Syracuse, m YX. 

Apples ‘peeves, few orchards having even 
half a crop.—[J. A. V., Aquetuck, N Y. 

No particular change is noticed in the ap- 
ple market at New York and other large 
trade centers. Receipts of prime varieties 
continue moderate, and in fact seconds are 
generally closely picked up and at good 
prices. Demand has_ ruled fairly active, 
high prices undoubtedly restricting the con- 
sumption to some extent. A car of choice 
apples from Utah was recently received at 
Chicago and brought good returns. The 
fruit was packed in bushel boxes, and the 
car contained 18 different varieties. When 
apples are high a choice bushel box is a 
convenient package for the consumer to 
buy, where a regular barrel is more than 
his wants require. 

At New York, in light supply and firm. 
Alexander $3@4.50 p bbl, Twenty-ounce 3@4, 
Gravenstein 3@4, Pippins 3@3.75, green va- 
rieties 1.75@2.50, windfalls 1@1.75. 

At Boston, receipts slightly increased, 
demand good and prices steady. Graven- 
steins $3.50@4.50 p bbl, Alexander 3@4, 
Duchess 3@3.50, Me Harveys 3.50@4, Pippins 
2.50@3.50, Porters 2.50@3.59, mixed varieties 
2.50@3.50. 








The Key Note to successful agriculture 


may be found in the conservation and in- 
crease of fertility in the soil. The first 
great basis of fertility is the homemade 
manure pile, which can certainly be best 
and most economically disposed of in a me- 
chanical way. We can recommend the 
Kemp Manure Spreader, manufactured by 
the Kemp & Burpee Mfg Co of Syracuse, 
N Y, as most excellently adapted to this 
work. It is so constructed that it will 
spread any and all kinds of manure. A 
given quantity can be made to cover much 
more land, and by the way in which it is 
torn apart, and otherwise made fine, and 
owing to the evenness with which it is dis- 
tributed, will, at the same time, provide 
better results. The use of this machine 
greatly reduces the cost of spreading ma- 
nure and may be profitably employed any 
day in the year. Write to the manufactu- 
rers for the latest free catalog and mention 
this paper. 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separators 


which possess the patent 
protected “‘ Alpha” disc and 
“ split-wing’’ improvements 


Are as Much Superior 
to other Cream Separators 
as such other Separators are 
to Gravity Setting Methods, 








Send for new ‘‘ 20th Century ’’ catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


74 Cortiand St., New York. 





Buy ‘DIRECT FROM FACTORY,’ BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE For Houses, 
Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Deaters profits. 
in use 54 years. En | Sy Goonee & Farmers’ Alli- 
ance. Low prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 

Ww. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth St. Brooklya, N. Y. 








To PRODUCE Shippers 


—Have you prospective crops maturing ? we keep 
you advised’ occasional ly of hanges in market with ex- 
tation of receiving your favors, and that you may ship 
pee: Pest advantage for profitable results? Fraternally, 
FROST, woz LT ous. B nna - ye 
$19 Washin ‘on St., cor. Jay embers 0 
the veshingts League ef Commission Merchants of the 
United States, 
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President McKinley Dead. 
The grave apprehensions aroused 


throughout the country when the news of 
the shooting of President McKinley at 
Buffalo by a cowardly assassin was first 
flashed abroad, were realized at an early 
hour on Saturday morning of last week. 
At once the whole nation is plunged in 
mourning for the great statesman whose 
hand had guided the affairs of the republic 
through the most momentous period in its 
nistory since the war of the rebellion, The 
shock to the country and to the world 
ut iarge was the greater because of the 
very sanguine hopes which had emanated 
from the chamber of illness and the very 
favorable bulletins issued by the attend- 
ing physicians. The feeling that the crisis 
had been passed and that the president 
was fairly started on the road to recov- 
ery had become _ universal, On Friday 
morning the nation was startled by the 
news of a relapse and that the heart 
showed unmistakable signs of weakness. 
Hope was given up early in the day and 
in grief-stricken suspense the people of the 
whole country awaited the end. 

William McKinley was of Scotch-Irish 
parentage and was born Jan 29, 1843, at 
Niles, O. At the outbreak of the civil war, 
when but 17 years of age, he enlisted and 
was mustered into the 23d Ohio volun- 
teers under the command of Col Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, afterwards pres of the U 
S. He was several times promoted for 
conspicuous gallantry in action and at the 
close of the war was mustered out with 
the rank of brevet major. He then studied 
law, was admitted to the bar and settled 
down to practice in Canton, O, where he 
ever after made his home. An ardent re- 
publican, politics soon engaged his atten- 
tion and on the stump his power in debate 
was soon recognized. He was first nomi- 
nated for congress in 1876 and was elected 
on the first ballot. He speedily became 
conspicuous as the champion of protective 
tariff. In 1882 he was barely defeated for 
congress, after having served three terms. 
He was returned to congress in 1884 and 
again in 1886. Pres Cleveland’s tariff re- 
form message in 1887 brought Mr McKin- 
ley to the front. He became leader of the 
minority in the notable debate on the Mills 
tariff bill. The 5ist congress passed the 
famous high protective bill which has 
passed into history as the McKinley bill. 
In 1891 Mr McKinley was elected gov of 
O and was re-elected in 1893. In 1896 he 
was nominated for the presidency in the 
republican convention on the first ballot 
and was elected by an immense popular 
majority. His administration was marked 
by the Spanish war and the difficult prob- 
lems that arose from it, too fresh in the 
public mind to need repeating. His re- 
election last year was a notable indorse- 
ment of his first administration. 

The sympathy of the whole world goes 
out to Mrs McKinley, who for years has 
been in delicate health and to whom the 
president was devoted. His wide travel- 
ing throughout the country had brought 
him in close personal touch with the peo- 
ple and his genial and sympathetic nature 
and readiness to greet the humblest of his 
fellow citizens had endeand him to the 
people at large, so that his death struck 
with a peculiar sense of personal loss. His 
integrity and his steadfast faith in the 
ruler of all things were never better shown 
than in his dying words, which will be- 


Gus 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure Saved This 
Company $500—Wampum, Pa, Aug 12, 
1901. These parties have just ordered two 
dozen of Kendall’s Spavin Cure from W. J. 
Gilmore & Co, wholesale druggists of Pitts- 
burg, Pa, and write as follows: “I would 
just say that two months ago we had three 
mules that I would have given away if I 
could have found anyone to take them, Af- 
ter using 15 bottles of Kendall’s Spavin 
Cure on the three mules, we put them to 
work. They are now working and pulling 
as much as they were before injured, and 
I firure that the 15 bottles just saved us 
buying three new mules, or rather a saving 
of from $450 to $500. I never saw anything 
that worked like it, and I will certainly 
recommend it to all my friends.” Very 
truly yours,—[Beaver Coal & Coke Co, Per 
H. K. Hartsuff, Jr, Secy. 








come memorable: “Good-by, all good-by. 
It is God’s way. His will be done.” 

An autopsy revealed that death was 
caused by gangrene, traces of which were 
found wherever the bullet touched. No 
medical or surgical skill could have saved 
the president’s life. The body lay in state 
in the rotunda of the capitol at Washing- 
ton Tuesday, and Wednesday noon the 
public funeral services were held. The 
burial was at Canton, O, on Thursday, 
which day was appointed by Pres Roose- 
velt a day for mourning and prayer. Pres 
Roosevelt took the oath of office at Buf- 
falo on Saturday of last week. 

In the deep solemnity of the occasion 
Pres Roosevelt announced his future pol- 
icy in the following significant words: “In 
this hour of deep and terrible national 
bereavement, I wish to state that it shall 
be my aim to continue absolutely without 
variance the policy of President McKinley 
for the peace and prosperity and honor of 
our beloved country.” He then requested 
the members of the cabinet to retain their 
portfolios for a time at least in order to 
aid him in carrying out this solemn 
pledge. 





Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The scientific world and the public at 
large have heard with relief of the finding 
of Lieut Peary, the intrepid Arctic explorer. 
He is in good health and is making care- 
ful and extensive preparations for a dash 
for the pole from Herschel bay in the spring 
of 1902. Peary has succeeded in attaining 
the highest latitude ever reached in the 
western hemisphere, 83 degrees 50 minutes 
north. He has accurately defined the 
northern coast of Greenland, which is now 
the most northerly known land. He is con- 
fident that in his next attempt he will reach 
the pole, 








Organized labor has apparently suffered 
a severe blow in the failure of the great 
steel strike, which was ended last week. 
The terms of settlement are said to include 
no concessions on the part of the U §S steel 
corporation to the Amalgamated assn. The 
assn gave up its right of control in a num- 
ber of mills. Apparently the strikers have 
gained nothing to recompense them _ for 
their two months of idleness. As a result 
of the strike McKeesport, Pa, has lost one 
mill permanently and over $1,000,000 in 
wages. 





The cordial relations existing between the 
U S and Eng were emphasized by the public 
expression of profound grief and sympa- 
thy throughout Great Britain upon _re- 
ceipt of the news of Pres McKinley’s 
death. In London and Liverpool the stock 
exchanges closed, flags on public and pri- 
vate buildings were half-masted and the 
London press with only one or two excep- 
tions appeared with mourning borders. 





A change in the personnel of the Schley 
court of inquiry scores the first point for 
Rear Admiral Schley. Rear Admiral Ram- 
say has been appointed to serve on the 
board in place of Rear Admiral Howison, 
who has been excused. The latter was ob- 
jected to by Schley’s counsel on the ground 
that he had expressed views indicating a 
biased opinion. Rear Admiral Schley re- 
tires from the navy under the age limit 
next month and is seeking to clear his pro- 
fessional reputation of the stigma cast 
upon it in Maclay’s recently published his- 
tory, in which he is directly charged with 
being a coward, and is otherwise defamed. 
The special significance attached to this 
history is that the author claims to have 
submitted proof sheets of the chapters con- 
cerning Schley to Admiral Sampson, who 
virtually set the seal of his approval upon 
them. It was this which directly led to 
Schley’s request for an investigation. 








DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


ONEY for women raising felgian hares for breeding 
stock or table. Both sold b - 
LIAMS, Hillsdale, Mich, a © ee 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


orn 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 

v sm: cost one can advertise poul+ 

A cops tock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 

vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anythi 
cell or buy. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as f * 
ent, and each initial, or a Sues ose ae 
43 ae —y aggompany each order, and advertise- 
ress © 
7 fe. m, a3 we cannot forward re- 
COPY must be received Friday to guarantee i i 
in | issue of the _ following voek. eS oe ‘ot 
FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
_ = line each insertion, to go on another page. 
LACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, i 
be, pilexed und ar ca thus making a small adv as 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exch a ertising 
only, five ceats a word each insertion. er » 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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LIVE STOCK. 

ENTUCKY Aluminum stock label—The _ best, 

lightest, most secure, easiest put on and the 


cheapest. For description and 1 
JACKSON, Winchester, Ky. a ae ae 
EREFORD CATTLE—Herd consists of 9 head reg- 
apes — Rw baie = enough for penis, 
4 eifers not akin a Ww ices. 
St tek i See 
EADOWBANK Farm—Brown Swiss and Guern- 
. seys. For sale, two registered, highly-bred Brown 
Swiss bull calves. L. H. L ONARD, Owego, N Y. 
good 


FOR SALE—Pedigree Berkshire pis, sw farrow 
n . c 











a stock; choice $12, next $10. ABBE, Sodus, 


ORSETS—Fine ram _ lambs for service, registered. 
Ayrshire bull calf. MERTON PHELPS, Castile, N Y. 


A NGORA goats for sale at Buffalo exposition, September 

23 to October 5. HUGHES CO, Hastings, Tex. 

S TEOFSHIRES and Delaines, both sexes, good ones. 
THOS. McCOY, Volant, Pa. 

Ko SALE—Thoroughbred Brown Swiss bull calves, R. 
J. YOUNG, Shushan, N Y. 

















H W. CANZLER, breeder of pure-bred Essex hogs. 
e Germantown, Neb. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





contract, weekly 


oultry Mixture in 


15 A WEEK and expenses, yearl 
a vo pay, for men with rig to sell 


ne country. We furnish bank reference of our relia- 
bility. EUREKA MFG CO, Dept 58, East St Louis, Il. 


Ww E pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce Poultry Compound. INTERNATIONAL 
MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 








LDEST ge 2 house in Row York 5, eatentemas 
‘ utter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, dres 
WOODWARD? 302 Greenwich 


calves, game, etc. E. B. 

St, N'Y 

A USTIN & COCHRAN, fruit and produce commission 
merchants, Peaches, gpples and pears specialties, 

306 Washington St, New York. 

Precits, celery, poultry, hay, and produce—prompt 
sales, ee. returns. GIBBS ‘& BRO, 308 Nth Front 

St, Phila elphia. 
OULTRY, eggs, apples, potatoes; highest prices, T. 
J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 














Burr and Brown Leghorns, Black Minorcas, Barred 

_and White Rocks; 1000 birds cheap. Also_ rabbit, 

squirrel and bird dogs, foxhounds, FULTON’S 

POULTRY FARM, Stewartstown, Pa. 

SINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 
Stamps taken. WM. BIGHAM’S SONS, 

burg, Pa. 


etc. 





75c_ each, 
Gettys- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


£ you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 

_ any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. if you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
os & the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


HAPIN’S Cider Preservative. Holds cider sweet, or 
at any point desired. Package sufficient for 50 gal- 
lons, by mail, on receipt of 25 cents, 5 for $1.00. Agents 
wanted. GEO. F. CHAPIN, Box 162, Springfield, Mass. 


ILVER sugar shells and butter knives, triple plated, 
only 15e each or both postpaid. HENRY L. 
SMITH, Roxbury, Ct. 











FERRETS, some trained. Bel h + pri 
2000 fee We” RNA PRS Hectares, Price 


(1 UINEA pigs and Belgian hares at 1 ices. 
EBEN WHITNEY, Natick, Mass, "© (°W°St Prices 


COTCH collies, m ficently bred, f 4 
BENEDICT. Woodworth, Wise (°F Sale by A. J. 


((OLLIES—WELLMAN, Deerfield, Mass,- 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCE. 


LUEGRASS seed, strictly fancy hom red ; i 
B Sept and Oct for best results. B. B. GOODWIN, 
Chilesburg, Fayette Co, Ky. 


GINSENG seed for sale. GEORGE MAGEE, Salem, 
. 























rivate 
2793 


rooms in 


leasant s 
MRS FRYE, 


P AN-AMERICAN—Large, 
1 day. 


family, choice location, 
Main St, Buffalo, N Y. 

AND rollers, the best on earth. Write for circulars. 

THE H. P. DEUSCHER CO, Hamilton, 0. 


NGINES and boilers, all sizes, new; few secondhand, 
BUTTS, Trestle, N Y. 











Advertisement Brings Returns. 


I have received more letters when adver- 
tising in the Farmers’ Exchange column of 
American Agriculturist than any other.— 
[J. B. Hepler, Smithton, Pa. 








Mother’s Dream. 
JESSIE L- FIELD. 


Sleeping, she sits in her easy chafr. 
The dear head droops like a fading flower; 
A half smile renders her face more fair, 
And brightens my own by its witching 
power. 


“What was I dreaming? ’Twas only this,’’ 
Softly she said as she kissed me; then: 
“Oh, that my dream could be present bliss! 
Because, dear, you were a child again,— 


“Just a dear baby, with eyes of gray 
(Sometimes big tear drops made them blue).” 
Then, as I listened, time fled away— 
Just for one moment the dream came true. 


And I was a child at my mother’s knee, 
Innocent, happy and free from care; 

Filled with a peace I no more shall see, 
Sheltered and shadowed in mother-love fair. 


An Amateur Dressmaker 
By Jennie E. Bigelow. 


OOD-BYE, Tom,’’. said Debby. 
es Tom lay on his bed, which was 

pushed up to the open, screened 

window. He turned his dull, heavy 
eyes up to his sister. “Good-bye,” he said, 
in a spiritless way. 

Her face softened with pity. With sud- 
den determination she drew from _ her 
pocket a small coin, and going over to him, 
laid it in his hand. “For the box!” she 
whispered. A quick light darted over his 
face. It was worth having no breakfast 
but Tom’s left-over toast crusts, just for 
the happiness of seeing that one short ex- 
pression of joy and hope. 

Debby locked the door and hid the key 
in the corner of the window back of the 
blind. If any of the neighbors should hap- 
pen to come tq see Tom, he could tell them 
where to find it. As she passed out of the 
yard, she looked back at the tiny rear ten- 
ement she had left. Tom’s new wire screen 
looked very well, indeed. And it was so 
much clearer to look out through than the 
former mosquito netting. She felt quite sure 
she had not been extravagant to buy it. 

It was a warm, pleasant autumn morn- 
ing, and when she had reached, unlocked 
and entered Miss Lewis’s little dressmaking 
shop, she opened the front window the first 
thing. Then she sat down before it and be- 
gan putting the braid on Mrs Stickney’s 
new skirt. The owner was to come for her 
suit at 10 o’clock. As Debby stitched, she 
glanced out occasionally, at a passing foot- 
step or vehicle in the street. Suddenly a 
carriage drew up at the door and stopped. 
A stylish appearing young woman jumped 
out, ecarr¥ing a bundle, and the driver 
stayed in the carriage and waited. “It isn’t 
Mrs Stickney,”’ reflected Debby, relieved. 

She ushered in the young woman. “Miss 
Lewis is not at home,” she said. ‘She was 
called home two days ago by her mother’s 
sickness.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the visitor, “I am so dis- 
appointed!” She set her bundle down on 
the. big work table, which contained sev- 
eral partly finished articles, and looked 
gravely and helplessly at Debby. ‘Are you 
her assistant?” she asked. 

Debby’s face flushed. “I can hardly say 
that,” she said modestly. “I used to do 
Miss Lewis’s housework, by the day. She 
saw I was interested in her work, and kind- 
ly helped me. I have begun to sew for her 
all the time now, but I am only an appren- 
tice yet, and do practically nothing with- 
out her help.’ 

The visitor still watched Debby in deep 
thought, and her eyes took in every detail 
of Debby’s figure and dress, not rudely, but 
with a studious, _professional air. ‘‘Miss 
Lewis,” she said, ‘‘would never have taken 
pains with you unless you had been worth 
her trouble. She is a real artist, and could 
have a large establishment, but she prefers 
few customers and a small place—. I sup- 
pose you made the dress you have on?” she 
suddenly added. 

Debby shrank back with a mildly protest- 
ing air. “I just made this cheap work dress 
to suit my own self,” she said apologeti- 
cally. : 

“IT believe you could suit me too,” said 
the visitor, now gently beseeching. “You 
are a true pupil of Miss Lewis. Will you 
make mine?” 

“TI could not; indeed, I could not!” 

“Would you, if I took every risk? The 
other dressmakers I know of would not 
please meée—for this dress; and if you do 
not, I shall be no worse off for your doing 








EVENINGS AT HOME 





it. Please—please try it!’’ She rapidly un- 
rolled the beautiful dress pattern of tan- 
colored silk, with exquisite lace and inser- 
tion for the yoke folded in tissue” paper. 
Debby’s face: grew pale at the imagination 
of herself cutting into the costly fabric. 

“T am Helen Eastman,’ went on _ the 
pleading, anxious voice, ‘and I am to sing 
at the Union church at the dedication ser- 
vices. I am to stand beside the choir, who 
sing the chorus parts with me,—but out- 
side the railing, in full view. And-if I 
have on a simply made but well-fitting 
dress, I feel more at ease and can sing bet- 
ter. And that is why I want you to just try 
—and I will take the risk. Besides,’ she 
hesitated, then added blushingly, ‘some 
friends are coming—’’ Suddenly she put her 
hands on Debby’s’ shoulders. ‘“Please— 
please try,” she said, pleadingly. 

Tom, watching for his sister out of his 
new screen that night, saw her coming 
into the yard with a large bundle in her 
arms and a troubled expression on her face. 
The brother had taken a great interest in 
Debby’s work, the details of which she al- 
ways explained to him. So he listened with 
almost breathless interest while she told 
him all about her intercourse with Helen 
Eastman and her own inability to refuse 
her request. 

“IT ought to have been firm,” said Debby, 
despairingly, ‘‘and not undertaken it. But 
it’s too late to honorably refuse now. Yet 
it seems to me as if I could never dare to 
cut into that dress! I almost wish you had 
not so nicely fixed over that old sewing 
machine that Miss Lewis gave me. If I 
did not have that, there would have been 
nothing else to do but refuse, for Miss Lewis 
left all the work I could attend to during 
the day.”’ 

Tom’s eyes flashed with ex 
“Debby,” he said, emphatically, 
be a great thing if you could 
dress.”’ 

After supper the kitchen table was moved 
up close to the bed, the light placed on it, 
and for awhile the invalid forgot his twist- 
ed, useless legs as, with bated breath he 
watched his sister cut into the tan silk. 
Helen came twice at the dressmaking rooms 
to “try on,’”’ but she proved quite incapable 
of helping out in small details. When the 
dress was finished and then put on and 
sung in, at home, she could tell if she 
would wear it at church. 

“But never mind,” she said kindly to 
Debby, “you are doing your best for me, 
and I am grateful. If I do not wear it on 
this particular occasion, there are other 
times when I can wear it. I have another 
dress that will do very well for Sunday 
in case I do not feel quite at ease in this 
one.” 

On Saturday evening Helen sent a mes- 
senger for the dress. When Debby gave 
him the bundle, he handed her an envelope, 
and was going immediately away. ‘Please 
wait a minute,’’ she said, as she tore open 
the envelope. It simply contained money, 
more than Miss Lewis was accustomed to 
receive for making a dress. ‘‘Wait for the 
change,” she added. 

“Miss Eastman said,’”’ replied the man, 
decidedly but courteously, ‘‘that she sent 
the proper amount, and I was to receive 
nothing back.’’ Then he went away, care- 
fully handling the daintily done-up bun- 
dle. Debby pinned the bills together, with 
a memo explaining them, and put them 
into Miss Lewis’s money drawer. 

When morning came Tom seemed uneasy. 
“T should think,” he finally exclaimed, 
“that you might go to the church and see 
if she wears it!” 

“Let us take it for granted that she does 
not, Tom,” said Debby. 

“TI don’t want to take things for granted!’ 
said Tom, with spirit. “I want to find out 
for sure!’’ 

She prepared herself, with a sinking 
heart, to go to the church. The work dress 
and worn jacket were carefully brushed, 
the ribbon on the brown felt hat smoothed 
out, and Debby, at the ringing of the bell, 
went out into the beautiful autumn morn- 
ing. 

The church was filled with the fragrance 
of flowers, but Debby did not raise her eyes 
to look at them. The organ sounded a tri- 
umphant prelude. The simple yet eloquent 
prayer followed. Debby had not yet glanced 
up, and now she put her hands over her 
eyes. It was not till Helen sang her first 
solo that she had sufficient control over 
herself to look up for the first time, quite 
prepared for the realization of her worst 
fears. 

She looked immediately down again, her 
eyes filled. with tears of glad, sweet relief. 


citement. 
“it would 
make that 
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Her vision was blurred to all things visi- 
ble: But that perhaps made more vivid the 
inward vision of Tom’s triumphant, glad 
expression, when she would have told him 
that Helen wore the new dress. The au- 
dience seemed to listen breathlessly to the 
grand old hymn, sung to them in a voice 
of unusual feeling. Debby felt a shy, glad 
consciousness that she had helped the 
singer’s mission, as the flowers and attrac- 
tive church did the preacher’s 

As she was gliding across the common 
homeward, she felt a touch on her arm, 
and looked up, startled. Helen was iook- 
ing down on her with a happy smile; by 
her side stood a pleasant-faced young man, 
“Charley,” said Helen, ‘‘this is the young 
lady who made, all alone, the new dress 
you think so tasteful and pretty.” 

Debby shrank back embarrassed, feeling 
that Helen had thoughtlessly forced the 
young man to notice her, when he might 
rather not. But nothing could be more 
cordial and hearty than the brotherly hand- 
clasp and pleasant smile. When Debby 
had left them, it suddenly occurred to her 
that this young man was the “‘some friends” 
Helen had spoken about, and she smiled. 
As she entered the yard, Tom, eagerly 
watching, saw her arm full of chrysanthe- 
mums. She nodded a smiling assent to his 
mute question, and brought the flowers in, 
and laid them on his bed. 

“Did you mean,” he said, “that she wore 
the dress?” 

“Yes, she wore it.’ 
breath of satisfaction. 

“When I passed by Miss Lewis’s,’’ she 
went on, “I saw that she had returned. She 
sent the flowers to you, and gave me my 
pay envelope. Her mother is better.’’ She 
put the flowers in a pitcher on his window 
sill, then prepared dinner, which on Sunday 
they ate together in Tom’s room. Debby 
told Tom about the church and flowers, 
the sermon and music, and about meeting 
Helen. The flowers on the windowsill gave 
out a look of encouragement. 

When the simple meal was ended, Debby 
opened her pay envelope. A certain sum 
had been laid out, in imagination, for Tom’s 
box,—a little more than could be well 
spared; but she wished to make the amount 
as large as possible, on account of Tom’s 
help about the dress. Suddenly a low ex- 
clamation escaped her lips. Tom looked up 
at her, and was alarmed at her frightened 
expression. She was reading a short note 
from Miss Lewis. 

“What is it?’’ he asked. ‘Don’t she want 
you to work for her any more? Well, never 
mind,’ consolingly. ‘‘We’ll get along. The 
money in the box will last quite a while, 
till you get another place.” 

She seemed unable to speak, and passed 
the note to him. He read these words: 
‘Dear Debby, I return herewith the money 
for Miss Eastman’s dress. You evidently 
made it nights at yous own home. Besides, 
I am very sure Miss Eastman meant the 
money for you alone. Wishing you a happy 
day, I am your sincere friend, Jane Lewis.’ 

Debby had by this time got out the yet 
pinned-together roll of bills. She went qui- 
etly over to the bed and folded it in Tom’s 
hands. ‘You don’t need the box any more,” 
she said gently. ‘‘Here is more than enough 
for the wheeled chair.”’ 

Tom turned his head quietly toward the 
wall, and did not speak. Debby looked sur- 
prised and hurt that he did not show any. 
pleasure. 

Suddenly, as she continued to glance won- 
deringly at him, she saw more distinctly 
his face. Then she turned quickly away. 
pretending she had not noticed. 


ONLY TRUST. 
I often pause to think,— 
As through this life we go, 
If we could only trust, 
We needn’t worry so! 


He drew a long 





R. T. O. 





What silk is most suitable for a farmer's 
necktie ?—Grosgrain, of course. 





“What a debt we owe to medical scia 
ence!” he said, as he put down the paper, 
“Good heavens!” she exclaimed, “haven't 
you paid that doctor’s bill yet?’’—[Chicaga 
Post. 


oe 


Moses: How did you make your fortune% 

Levi: By horse-racing, 

Moses: Not betting? 

Levi: No, I started a pawnshop just outa 
side the race course for the people wha 
wanted to get home when the races wer@ 
over.—IThe Philadelphia Press. 
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A Birthday Surprise. 


JOSEPH SMITH, MINNESOTA. 





It was on my birthday, the 12th of Au- 
gust, while I was swinging myself in a 
swing, in an old shed, that I saw a party 
of boys and girls in a large buggy (through 
the cracks of the shed) drive up to the 
front door and dismount. They all went in 
the house, except a few boys, who kept 
standing near by. I plainly heard what 
they said, telling each other of the good 
time they would have, and, “I bet he don’t 
know a thing about it,” etc. This was 
enough; I was now convinced what was 
the matter. 

I made my appearance at the door of the 
shed. They looked up, laughed, and said 
“Hello!” At this moment my sister came 
out of the back door, a-shrieking and say- 
ing, “Oh, Joe, there’s a mouse in the pantry! 
Come and catch it, quick!”"" Half driven by 
desire of seeing what would happen, I went 
in, although I knew what kind of mice I 
would find on my arrival at the parlor. 
Nevertheless, I went straight to the parlor 
and said, ‘““‘Where is it?’’ ‘“‘Surprise!”’ ‘“‘Sur- 
prise!’” rang out from every corner of the 
room. I falsely felt astonished and said, 
“Hello!” 

They now handed in their presents, which 
consisted of initial pins, handkerchiefs, 
rings, etc. I received them with thanks, 
and then led them out to the lawn, where 
we previously staked out the croquet set. 
After playing several games, some suggest- 
ed that we play something else, as hide- 
and-go-seek, prisoner’s base, etc, but these 
proved to be tiresome. Then someone sug- 
gested that we (play) have a circus. This 
was just the thing, for everyone agreed 
to it. 

We then began active operations, in the 
way of securing a good place to have it in, 
and the different suits to be used by the 
actors. We chose the hay barn for the 
place to have it in, as there was plenty of 
hay in it and no one could get hurt. After 
making plenty of seats and also had the 
suits, we began. 

First, several boys, who were somewhat 
acrobats (?), got out in the circle and be- 
gan to do tricks. Next came the jocose 
clown, who would mock the acrobats and 
also try to do tricks, but always failed. This 
manner of entertainment lasted for sev- 
eral hours, when we were compelled to stop, 
as supper had interfered. 


We all went to supper, which consisted’ 


gorgeous birthday cake, ice cream, 
Jemonade and other small things. After 
supper all went home, assuring me that 
it was the best time they had had for many 
years. 


of a 


2 a _____ 


THE GRAND OLD MONTH. 
Oh, golden month of September, 
How much I love thy days 
Of sunshine and pleasantness 
And strange, mysterious ways! 


How beautiful are all thy fields, 
With a brown and hazy look, 
And all so dry and thirsty 
Where flowed the gurgling brook! 


How replete are all thy stores, 
With ripening fruit on every hill, 
And all the harvest finished, 
And the sickle dull and still! 


I'll sing for the grand old month, 
For thse Spanish-needle tall, 
For the flowers that live and die 
In the time akin to fall. 
H. M. E. 


Black Eyes, Yellow Hair!—Here comes 
a North Carolina girl 14 years of age, 5 
ft and 3 in tall. I have the cutest little 
cat you ever saw, named Brit, and a duck 


named Diver. Why doesn’t Miss Idal 
write? I go to school four months in 
every year, but don’t like to go. I had 


a little dog named Bunk, but he went mad 
and they killed him while I was gone to a 


burial. He would play hide and seek. I 
have three sisters and one brother. My 
brother is in Montana. I went to. the 


cherry orchard this summer, and oh, had 





ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 


Mr A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, Ct 
(the clothier), says if any sufferer from 
kidney, bladder or kindred diseases will 
write him, he will tell them what he used. 
He is not a dealer in medicine and has 
nothing to sell or give, just directs you ta 
mn home cure that does the work.— 

v. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


such a nice time! I will be so glad when 
winter comes, so I can slide on the snow 
and ice. My complexion is light and I 
have got black eyes and yellow hair, so 
you know it wouldn’t do for me to send 
my photo,—it would scarce the Editor to 
death. My schoolmates call me—[Crane. 








The chum of the girl who calls herself 
Prince Hal. 





Brother Jonathan—Did you ever wonder 
why the United States is called Brother 
Jonathan? History gives us this explana- 
tion. Jonathan Trumbull, governor of Con- 
necticut from 1769 to 1783, was the only 
one of the colony’s high officials to take 
the side of the Americans in the war 
against England. Washington loved and 
respected this patriotic governor, and 
would often consult him when perplexed, 
saying, ‘“‘Let us see what Brother Jonathan 
has to say.”” Trumbull was a typical Amer- 
ican, and so the term used jestingly by 
Washington has come to mean the United 
States. Trumbull was deputy governor 
from 1767 to 1768, and governor from 1769 
to 1783. He boldly refused to take the oath 
to support the stamp act, and when the 
colonies declared their independence, he did 
everything in his power to help them. He 
died at Lebanon, Ct, Aug 17, 1785. Gov- 
ernor Trumbull’s war office is now owned 
by the Connecticut society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution.—[E. B. 





The A A L Club—It is with much pleas- 
ure that I can report the affairs of our 
club as in a flourishing condition. The new 
management have taken hold in hearty co- 
operation, and by persistent effort got the 
club on a solid basis,—and a self-sustain- 
ing basis, too. The last report sent me 
by Treasurer Vreeland shows that, since 
we have started the year of 1901, we have 
received $32.63 and paid out $31.51, leaving 
a balance in the treasury of $1.12, besides a 
stock of pins on hand. The pins are meet- 
ing with much favor, both in design and 
material. They are the size of a nickel 
coin and of raised design, made in three 
styles,—oxidized metal at 10 cents, solid 
silver at 15 and gold-plated at 25 cents. 

Full circles must join the club by pay- 
ing the dues of five cents per member, 
then the members are entitled to pins by 
paying for them as above. A copy of the 
constitution is given free. Circles wish- 
ing to join the club can do so by sending 
through their secretary the annual dues 
to Miss Cora M. Graves, Guss, Ia, also the 
circle secretary should send a complete 
report of the personnel and history of the 
circle to the club historian; Miss Kathe- 
rine Wheeler, East Hardwick, Vt. For pins, 
address the treasurer, William K. Vreeland, 
Belews Creek, Mo. We hope to see the 
larger part of the circles in the club by 
the close of the year. Our annual election 
of officers occurs in December. Fraternal- 
ly,—[J. C. Baker, President. 





A Little Ranch—I live on a mountain 
fruit ranch (chiquita ranchita). You boys 
east of the Pacific coast say ‘fruit farm.” 
Rancho is the Spanish name of farm, and 
chiquita ranchita is a very little ranch,— 
chiquita being anything very small. We 
have lemon and orange trees, limes, gua- 
vas, Casimiroa edulis, Anona cherimolia, 
Ahuacata, rose apple, Brazilian cherry 
(these two sorts, belong to the Eugenia 
family), and lots of other sorts of trees. 
My mamma helps me with these names, 
but they are not hard to remember after 
you eat the nice fruits. I had two lovely 
Spaniel dogs; each one lived three vears 





and both died of poison put out for the 
mean gophers.—[Flora Collins. 





A Tongue-Twister—How many of the 
Tablers know how to talk on their fingers? 
I know both the one and two-hand alpha- 
bet. We use it in school instead of whis- 
pering, and it is very handy—on some oc- 
casions. B. L. H., I think that Betsey Ross 
made the first flag. Ivy, you think Mamie 
of New Hampshire fortunate in having 
two brothers older than she. You are right, 
for I have two brothers older than I, and 
my, I don’t know what I would do with- 
out them. How many Tablers like Janice 
Meredith better than To Have and To 
Hold? I for one do. I like Alice of Old 
Vincennes very well, too. What has be- 
come of Miss Idal, Mrs Chatterbox, English 
Girl and all the others who helped to make 
our jolly Table what it is? I have read 
the letters with inttrest since 1898, but 
never could pluck up courage to write un- 
til a few months ago. A _ Southerner, I 
think I recognize you. Did you formerly 
live on a hill with a friend on an opposite 
hill and another friend in. the valley. be- 
tween, If you did, I am quite sure I know 
you. f[ will tell about an experience which 
a friend and I had when riding horseback. 
We had just bought a new horse and my 


brother fixed the sidesaddle on and told 
one of us to climb on. Ola got on and rode 
down the road a way. I told her if she 


would let the reins hang a little looser that 
Tommy would not pull so badly. She did 
so and when she was coming back Tommy 
saw Fan (the other horse) and started on 
a trot, and finally broke into a gallop. It 
was fun to watch Ola jounce up and down 
and she never once thought to ‘“‘yank’’ him, 
as I had told her to do, if he attempted 
to misbehave. I then got on and rode over 
to the next house, and Tommy saw some- 
thing in the grass which frightened him 
and he began to dance. Here is a tongue- 
twister which is more difficult than the old 
Peter Piper, etc, from Fun for the House- 
hold, by Emma J. Gray: “Susan shineth 
shoes and socks, socks and shoes shines 
Susan. She ceaseth shining shoes and 
socks, for shoes and socks shock Susan.” 
Will close with a conundrum: ‘‘Why are 
Adam and Eve an anomaly in grammar?” 
(Tula. 

The letters of Circle 59 were four months 
in going the last round. We have decided 
to have two bundles of letters going the 
rounds at once.—[Alma Howe, secretary. 

I think the name “new monster,” the term 
by which the Y F E introduced him to us, 
will stick to the monster as long as he 
lives. LE for one am glad there is a Tower 
over him, for with anything less high he 
would devour every bit of these feasts, and 
all we people would be starving for the 
good things that appear each week. What 
a lot of horrid names have been given him! 
Would it not make him better to apply 
some good ones?—[E. B. 
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Huckaback Embroidery. 


L. M. GAINES, 





For people who like “pick-up” work and 
care to make nothing but very serviceable 
articles, huckaback linen is a good standby. 
It is pleasing to handle in warm weather, 
when wools and lace work are out of the 
question, and it has the merit of being 
improved by the wash-tub. . 

Those tired of hemstitched and fringed 
towels will enjoy scalloping the ends of 
@ yard or yard and a quarter length of 
huck, with white embroidery cotton. A 
mercerized cotten that comes in skeins 
makes a smooth, soft border. 

Cut a scallop from paper, draw from that 
five or six scallops joined together on 
Pasteboard, then cut them out carefully. 
This forms a stiff pattern from which you 
can easily trace on the huck with a sharp 
pencil. Outline the edge of the scallop with 
a running stitch to give strength to it, then 
it is ready to buttonhole. Some like a line 
of double hemstitching 4 or 5 in above the 
border and between the border and hem- 
stitching lies an initial. 

Sideboard scarfs of very fine huck are 
serviceable, scalloped and hemstitched. 
White embroidery is the best for a dining 
room, but for bedroom accessories, blue is 
very decorative. A cover scalloped in dull 
blue cotton, and embroidered with a large 
monogram, will wash beautifully and last 
for years. Removable sofa pillow covers 
may be made of coarse huck. Elaborately 
darning the linen is not new, yet it is 
very effective, if a bold, simple design is 
used. Use one that leaves a large space 
of white, outline it with a double border, 
with a darker shade than the one chosen 
for a background, Four or five scattered 








HUCKABACK EMBROIDERY. 


circles, joined by lines, is a pretty design. 

Fine huck can be developed into a pretty 
cover for a small pillow by leaving a 2% 
in hem all around, and scalloping this. 
Add buttons and buttonholes. Cab and 
erib covers for baby, of fine huck, with 
borders of conventianal design in heavy 
white or pale blue outline, are as pretty 
as the popular pique ones. For a pad for 
mother’s lap, nothing can rival huck. It 
should be of a coarser quality, and have 
baby’s name or a nursery jingle traced and 
outlined across it, and should be made to 
button at one end, that the padding be 


frequently changed and the cover often 
washed. 

For big laundry bags of coarse huck, 
and small collar and handkerchief cases of 
the finer quality, embroidery except the 
initial is not suitable. Drawer pads and 
sachets may be beautified with roses and 
forget-me-nots scattered over them in em- 
broidery. As these are not supposed to be 
washed often, one feels justified in expend- 
ing labor on colored silk embroidery. 

For many things which butcher’s linen 
has been used, huck is now chosen. The 
invalid’s tray. and bedroom table may have 
fine huck covers, but do not put it on 
dining or parlor table. Like all things huck 
has its own place, and may not encroach 
upon that of other linen weaves. 





Our Letter Club’s Report—Since my last 


report I have received many letters of in- 
quiry from those desiring to join circles, 
so I consider this as a favorable omen and 
hope that every circle now organized will 
become associated with the A A LC. We 
need your help, do you not need ours? The 
benefit is not on one side entirely, but is a 
clear case of “reciprocity.’’ The officers of 
1900 designed for us a metal badge or pin, 
which is to be worn by those joining our 
club, so this is benefit No 1. The others 
follow closely in order. I have received en- 
couraging reports from the following cir- 
cles: 1, 15, 39, 43, 52, 54, 57, 75, 113, 123, 136, 
163, 174, 185. The secretary of 69 reported they 
were stranded, but I hope they have recov- 
ered their equilibrium ere this. So many 
of the secretaries neglect to report, so we 
do not know how many of the circles pro- 
gress. Wishing each and all of you suc- 
cess, I am, fraternally,—[Cora M. Graves, 
Secretary A ALC. 





Chain Diamond Lace—In this lace the 


work will be aided if the worker will only 
remember that ail 
shells except at edges 
are made of 5 dc, that 
shells at edge going 
down must have 6 dec, 
if coming back, the ch 
3 will serve as a d c: 
On the latter half of 
point, when going up, 
the shell at edge must 
be gone over with sc 
in each d c of first 
half. All shells are 
made in s c between 
two shells, two loops, 
or a loop and shell. All 
shells are caught 
down at either side by 
§ c on top of loop or 
other shell at sides. 
All loops consist of 5 ch, and are caught in 
top of loop or shell with s c. Ch 65, turn. 
1—Thirteen loops, shell, turn. 2—Two 
shells, 2 loops, shell, 9 loops. 3—Seven loops, 
shell, loop, 2 shells, loop, shell, loop, shell. 
4—Shell, 2 loops, 2 shells, loop, 4 shells, 5 
loops. 5—Four loops, 3 shells, loop, shell, 
2 loops, shell, 3 loops, shell. 6—Shell, 2 
loops, 2 shells, loop, 4 shells, 5 loops. 7— 
Seven loops, shell, loop, 2 shells, loop, shell, 
loop, shell. 8—Two shells, 2 loops, shell, 9 
loops. 9—Thirteen loops, shell. Repeat 
from Row 2.—[May Myrtle Cook. 








Fair Notes—“The old oaken bucket” and 


the ivy-hung church had been features of 
the fairs so long that a young woman made 
an innovation in the form of a sample 
yard, or the grounds of a farmhouse as 
she would like to see one modeled. A large 
wooden box was bereft of two of its sides, 
the bottom serving for the. turf, the two 
remaining sides for the corner of the house 
where L joins the main building. Moss 
counterfeited grass. The paths were paint- 
ed with glue and sanded. A bit of looking- 
glass mirrored back our faces like a nat- 
ural pond, whereon she had glued some 
tiny natural white blossoms in their green 
leaves to simulate water bloom. A bunch 
of shrubbery overhung the brink from one 
side. Shade trees, hammocks, vine-covered 
arbors and artistic rustic seats were dis- 
posed with artistic effect. In the foreground 
a stream (another strip of looking-glass) 
ran under some bushes, and a rustic bridge, 
the pride of the designer, crossed it. 
Clumps of flowers grew in natural-looking 
spots, instead of in beds, and a rockery 
(pebbles glued in place) with vines clam-< 
bering over and blossoms peeping from un- 
expected crevices, looked as if nothing elsd 
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would fill its place. The sides of the house 
served merely as a background, but they 
were supplied with porticoes, piazzas and 
bay windows, all half hidden by vines. 
The miniature trees, bushes, grass, flowers 
and vines were created from non-wilting 
branches, moss, sprays of the most grace- 
ful grasses, everlasting flowers of the most 
petite type. and the tiniest of vines. It 
called for taste and an evening’s work to 
execute the idea, but it was a masterpiece 
when completed.—[The Maine. 





Star Sofa, Pillows—From any lining ma- 
terial cut a regular pentagon. The correct 
size and form of star can be obtained by 
cutting a paper pattern exactly the same, 














STAR SOFA PILLOW, 


and folding from point to point, leaving it 
plainly creased for cutting out. Dispose a 
full puff of light blue wash silk around the 
five sides, finishing with a ruffle of same 
material. Cut star from light yellow wash 
silk and adjust the five points to corre- 
sponding corners of foundation. Finish 
with several rows of embroidery silk 
couched down.—[Geneva Bramhall. 





Drinks at the Fair—It was not altogether 


the money perspective which induced the 
ladies of our W C T U to go to the fair 
with a tent. Although they needed funds 
to carry on new work that they were un- 
dertaking, another thought actuated them. 
Our fair grounds had become a rendezvous 
for pocket peddlers of the ardent: “So 
many who have a fashion of taking their 
own luncheon and no hot tea or coffee will 
appreciate a cup of ours,” said Nancy, “and 
many, many boys and lone men _ without 
luncheons will depend on the tents. We 
will furnish drink, with a not too elaborate 
nor too expensive bite with it. It may keep 
many a one from something stronger.” Ata 
meeting of the society each told what she 
would contribute. Three ladies volunteered 
to donate the coffee and to attend to the 
making of the same, carrying a small oil 
stove for the purpose. Another would give 
tea, and three others thought they would 
like to add chocolate and cocoa, although 
these drinks would be less popular. An- 
other offered a dozen lemons for lemonade, 
and the others said they would make shrub 
from the juice of different fruits. The so- 
ciety was small, so they called on their 
friends outside to contribute the substantial 
part of the luncheon. Every woman called 
on 10 friends, receiving the promise of a 
pie here, a cake there, sandwiches, cookies, 
doughnuts, tarts, meats, etc, from different 
quarters. These articles sold by the piece, 
but went like hot cakes. But it was the 
drink, the delicious drink, that lured some 
mothers’ boys from the destroyer’s path at 
the idle hour of noon.—[White Ribbon. 





I would like to say to the one who asked 
for information concerning silk curtains, 
that if she will use several colors of san- 
silk or silcoton for the warp, the result will 
be much more gratifying than if common 
carpet warp had been used. Six balls will 
be sufficient for one pair of curtains.—- 
[Dotson. 





“T overheard that man who calls on you 
gay something about betting, Bridget; I 
hope he doesn’t frequent pool rooms?” 

“Sure, ma’am, he doesn’t know there’s 
such a place in New York. He’s a police-- 
man, ma’am.’’—[Yonkers Statesman. 
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‘The Cradle Where | Rocked My Boy.” 


BY JESSIE L- FIELD. 
’Twas in a crowded farmyard the sale was 
going on; 
The auctioneer sold treasures one by 
The family was scattered, the father 
Was gone 
Across the border. Mother 
With all her grief and sorrow. 
stood in her eyes, 
Her heavy heart seemed dead to woe 
“What's that?—bids on the cradle!’’ 
quivering lips she prayed, 
“Oh, leave to me the cradle where 
my baby boy!” 


one. 
now 


lived alone 
Great tears 
or joy. 

With 


I rocked 


*T’m bid how much,—how much, sir?’’ This to 
a stalwart man 
Who stood in silence from the crowd 
“Five dollars!’ Then the hammer fell 
cruel, crushing force, 
To break anew that loving mother’s heart. 
She came with feeble, tottering steps down 


apart. 
with 


through the dim-eyed crowd, 
And on the way her face grew bright with 
joy. 
The cradle stood between them, but mother’s 
arms reached out; 
She kissed thim o’er the cradle where she 
rocked him as a boy! 
_ el — 
A Happy Day. 
MARGARET HILL, ILLINOIS, 
IT had lived quite a distance from my 
parents and had been able to visit home 
once a year. But now we were forced to go 


in a strange place and among 
my oldest child a boy only 
10 years old. Neighbors were far apart, 
and the woman-folk could hardly speak 
English: So when I did meet them, it was 
hard work to hold a conversation with 
them. In this lonely situation my thoughts 
often turned to my kin-people, and that 
awful longing took possesion of me to see 
them. However, I took courage, and rode 
the corn planter with my husband, with 
the longing hope and my husband’s prom- 
ise that I might go home in the fall. 

But alas! when fall came we were but 
beginners, and needed so many things, so 
the visit was postponed till the next year. 
This year I took hold with a greater energy. 
Now I milked seven cows twice a day, 
planted corn and loaded hay,—in fact was 
hired man and cook all in one. Fall came 
and my husband’s sister came. She had 
no home. I saw my duty. She was young 
and had had very little schooling. So with 
a disappointed heart I again gave up the 


to a farm, 
strange people, 


trip. So another year passed and I did 
not go home. Four years had gone by. 
My sister had got married and there was 
a little child I had not seen. 
My twin brothers had married and 
I had never’ seen their wives. Now 
I was getting pretty anxious. But 
now, this fifth year, my husband got 
a situation in the city, so he left me to 


run things on the farm, and with the hired 


man I now planted corn, loaded hay and 
milked cows. The sister-in-law was now 
able to take care of the house, and right 
faithful she was, too. 

The summer days flew until the 10th of 
August. The hay was in the barn, the oats 
were in the stack. One morning, while I 


was milking the cows, I made up my mind 








| 


I could be gone 10 days 
and no harm done. When I went to the 
house I told my sister-in-law. She was 
willing I should go, as she knew how long 
I had wanted to go. When at breakfast 
I told the hired man to hurry with the 
milk, as I was going to take the train 
for home, consider his surprise when I 
stated my intentions. I told him to take 
good care of everything, and my boys in 
particular. I and the baby and valise were 
soon ready. Oh, joy sublime! I was once 


I would go home. 


more to see my home and parents! The 
horse could not go fast enough; the train 
was an express, but went slow to my 


mind. How glad I was as I went speed- 
ing through hill and glade, homeward! I 
think this one of the happiest days of my 
life,—when I saw home after five years! 


Anadarko, the New City—I arrived at 
Anadarko, Okla, some weeks ago and wit- 
nessed the change from a cornfield to a 
city in three weeks. Anadarko is situated 
18 miles west of Chickasha, I T, in the 
Washata valley, on the‘south side of the 
Washata river. The Indian agent for the 
Kiowa, Apache, Coddo and Wichita Indian 
tribes is located here, also the Indian 
Farmer, two mission schools and the In- 
dian academy. The new town of Anadarko 
was just a common cornfield on the 6th day 
of August, 1901, and on the 18th day of Au- 
gust, there were about 100 business houses, 
besides hundreds of tents. People in the 
east cannot fully realize the rapid growth 
of the western towns. Hundreds of carpen- 
ters rushed in here, expecting to get big 
wages, and many of them worked for half 
what they could get at home, in order to 
live and get something to get away on. The 
railroads have been overtaxed with the im- 
mense passenger and freight traffic. Lum- 
ber sells at from $25 to $30 per thousand. 
There are about 20 lumber yards in Ana- 
darko. I left Anadarko Sept 3, and have 
since been at Fort Cobb, which is 14 miles 
west of Anadarko, on Cobb creek. I am 
having great sport fishing in Cobb creek 
and the Washata river. A good many peo- 
ple come here to select claims. I received 
my A A LC badge the first of the week 
and think it is all O K. Would like to 
compliment the officers for selecting such 
an appropriate design. I think I am the 
first one to wear one of them in the new 
county of Oklahoma. While strolling along 
the Washata river I found two leaves of 
this journal, which contained considerable 
news of the circles, also of Circle No 37, 
and one my sister belongs to. The ex- 
change letters of 104, with 37, passed me this 
week. They were very interesting, but I 
think a fair sample of the Red, White and 
Blue circle can’t be beat yet. I am glad to 
see the A A LC so far a success, and hope 
we can all meet somewhere next year .« 








I Live On a Farm near the village of 
Pulaski, N Y. I work for a widow 
and have worked for her four years, and 
it is a fine place. She has one daughter 
at home, who is a school teacher. I read 
the young folks’ ietters and like them very 
much. I like the farm the best of any 
work I ever went at. I have worked at the 
carpenter trade, the stone mason and the 
bridge builder’s work, and in the woods. I 
worked in the woods six years, winter and 
summer.—[A. C. D. 
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A FEW FACTS 


About the New Catarrh Cure 


The new Catarrh Cure is a new departure 
in so-called catarrh cures because it actual- 
ly cures, and is not simply a temporary 
relief. 

The new Catarrh Cure is not a salve, 
ointment, powder nor liquid, but a pleasant 
tasting tablet containing the best specifics 
for catarrh in a concentrated, convenient 
form. 

The old style of catarrh salves and oint- 
ments are greasy, dirty and inconvenient 
at the best; the new preparation being in 
tablet form, is always clean and convenient. 

The new Catarrh Cure is superior to ca- 
tarrh powders because it is a notorious 
fact that many catarrh powders contain 
cocaine. 

The new catarrh cure is called Stuart's 
Catarrh Tablets, a wholesome combination 
of blood root, beachwood tar, guaiacol and 
other antiseptics, and cures by its action 
upon the blood and mucous membrane, the 
only rational treatment for catarrhal trou- 
ble. 

You do not have to draw upon your im- 
agination to discover whether you are get- 
ting benefit from Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets; 
improvements and relief are apparent from 
the first tablet taken. 

All druggists sell and recommend them. 
They cost but 50 cents for full sized pack- 
ages, and any catarrh sufferer who has 
wasted time and money on sprays, salves 
and powders, will appreciate to the full 
the merits of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 

A little booklet on cause and cure of ca- 
tarrh sent free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co, Marshall, Mich. 


ee RESTORED. 


A remarkable discovery whereby 
everyone afflicted with FAILING EYE 
SIGHT, BLINDNESS OR CATARACTS, 

ean be permanently cured athome 
by mild medicines and withoutthe 
use ofthe knife. 13,000casesof eye 
diseases cured last year by Dr. Cof- 
fee’s wonderfu! absorption treat- 
ment. An 80-page book ‘‘The New 
System of Treating Diseases of the 
Eye,” sent free to all who write forit 


DE. W. O. COFFEE, 861 Good Bik., Des Moines, Ia. 
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Twins of 70—The very title, ‘‘The Elder 


Twin,’’ aroused my interest. 
a twin, and both are 


living at 
of age. 


My father is 
70 years 
One would think them 50 by their 


looks and the amount of work they do. 


Their names are Alfred and Albert. 
lives six miles north of Worcester, 
the other six miles south. 


One 
Mass, 
Both are farm- 


ers, belong to the grange and go to the 


city. 


They have lots of fun deceiving peo- 


ple. Even their neighbors don’t know one 


from the other, 
Often each will 


when 
meet 


away from home 


people that 


will never let on, though anyone can un- 
derstand their mistake if they watch for 


the twinkle in the eyes. 
ing Albert, and a 
latter got off the car Aifred was to take 


He stood on the block steps, and the young 
and waved 
He, not knowing her, supposed 


lady called, ‘“‘Hallo. grandpa!”’ 
her hand. 
she was 
men 


speaking to some 
about. On nearer 


of the other 


approach it 


Alfred was visit- 
grand-daughter of the 


was 


found he-was the wrong man and things 
were made right, but there went the rounds 


a good laugh at her expense. 
saw Alfred coming down 
could not fool the little six-years-old grand- 
son that lived with Albert. 


were little boys one wore a blue ribbon 
and the other a red one in their button 
hole. When they went to school they 


would change ribbons, to have some fun 
with the teacher, and they are still having 
fun at other people’s expense.—[E. B. 





OLD FRIENDS. 
Oh, carry me back to the old, old home, 
When I’m sick and weary at night; 
It will ease the sharp, throbbing pain, 
And make life seem more bright. 


Oh, give me back my kind old friends, 
When my sad theart aches e’er so brief,— 
Give me back those friends who’ll be kind 
To me, in my sorrow and my grief. 
Mary S. Fay. 


“No Stranger Can Know’—An Inquirer, 


as happy a married couple as I ever knew 
were first cousins. They have a family of 
six children,—bright boys and girls. On 
the other hand, two cousins who married 
have a son who is an imbecile, although 
two children (both daughters) are bright, 
educated women. I think this is a matter 
to decide personally, as no stranger can 
know so well what would be best for one 
as they themselves, or their parents. 
Where, oh ‘where, is Musicians’ Circle, No 
1? I have tried to resurrect it, but failed 
ignominiously. If any member is interested, 
please write No 12. I would suggest that 
we name the new monster “The Botton- 
less Pit;’” or better still, ‘Oliver Twist,”’ 
since it is always crying for ‘‘more.’’—[Dot- 
son, 





Bright 37—Hm! 
about having one marriage in their cir- 
cles! -That’s nothing. Now, in my circle 
there have been three marriages and there 
are eight yet remaiaing who are of mar- 
riageable age! As to smallpox,—well, we 
haven’t really had a case of it right in our 
midst, but one member had a cousin that 
expected to have it, so how much closer 
would you have us get? Besides all this, 
one member also suffered vaccination, so 


Just hear ’em talk 


there! Allow me to suggest to those cir- 
cles who exchanged letters with us that 
“those who live in glass houses’. should 


never throw stones.’”’ Never expect or de- 
mand perfection of others until ye first 
have attained to that desirable state your- 
selves. To those who are contemplating an 
exchange with another circle, other than 
their own, I would say that it is very in- 
teresting. In this way we come in contact 
with others of like opinion, sometimes, who 


When auntie 
the street she 


When the men 





would forever remain as strangers were 
not the way opened up for them to become 
acquainted. No 37 has exchanged with two 
circles—77 and 104—and I think we have 
profited by it. Anyway, I know it has 
given us something to talk about aside 
from the heat and drouth.—[Gytia. 


An Object Facing Itself—Roda Horse- 
rake, I see no one answers your question 
of several weeks ago, so I will try to. On 
my camera I have an arrangement for pro- 


think 
they know who they are speaking to, but 
the one spoken to will not know them, but 
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ducing what is termed in the book of in- 
structions as “multiple exposure,’ which 
will produce the effect you mentioned. 
There is on my camera a set of notches at 
which the lever can be set, and one view 
finder is divided through the center by a 
mark. By placing the lever at one speci- 
fied notch, and fixing the object correctly 
on one-half of the view finder, the expos- 
ure is made as any other exposure, and 
the object will appear upon that half of 
the plate only. Now by moving the lever 
to another notch, and fixing the object on 
the other half of the view finder, the ob- 
ject will be exposed upon that half of the 
plate in a reversed position to the other, so 
in developing you have the same _ object 
twice on the same plate, facing itself. 
There are other ways of obtaining the 
same result, but I do not understand the 
process. I think some letters from amateur 





photographers might be of interest. What 
has become of Circle No 127? The letters 
have not been received since -March. 
[Cousin Kate of New Hampshire. 

Blood Relations—A Wife says that 
cousins marrying seldom have healthy, 


intelligent children. This has been preached 
to us from infancy, but can she prove it? 
People that don’t marry their cousins have 


their deformed, insane and partially de- 
veloped children, while the married 
cousins’ children I know have been all 


right. Methinks many a one has blood 
relations they know not of.—[E. B. 





Told by Two, by Marie St Felix, gives the 
man’s side and the woman’s side in one of 
life’s experiences together. He is a super- 
ficial young society bachelor and she a 
bright young married woman, formerly a 
soubrette. They meet in Bermuda, and the 
description of their life there, and their 
own character development, is told in a 
fascinating way. Published by M. A. Don- 
ohue & Co, Chicago. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 
50c. 


Good Health 


Is doubtless the highest human good. 
It is especially so to women, to whom it 
means the preservation of beauty, hap- 
piness in the home, and the enjoyment 
of social duties. There can be no good 
health for any 
woman who suf- 
fers from woman- 
ly diseases. Her 
complexion fails. 
Her flesh loses 
its firmness. Her 
eyes aredull. She 
has no home hap- 
piness, no social 
enjoyment, 

Doctor Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescrip- 
tion cures the dis- 
eases which de- 
stroy the health. 
It establishes reg- 
ularity, dries dis- 
agreeable drains, 
heals inflamma- 
tion and ulceration, and cures female 
weakness. It gives good health to 
women, which means tranquil nerves, a 
good appetite and sound sleep. 


“I was a great sufferer two years ago with 
female trouble and I wrote to you for advice,” 
says Mrs. Mattie Hays, of Tribulation, McDonald 
Co., Missouri. “You outlined a course of treat- 
ment for me. I followed your directions, and 
now feel like a different person. I never 
expected to hear from you when I wrote to you. 
In three days after I commenced taking your 
medicines I began to feel better. I took twenty 
dollars’ worth of the ‘Favorite Prescription’ 
and ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ I bought it 
five dollars’ worth at a time, and also four vials 
of Dr. Pierce’s Pellets. I would not take one 
thousand dollars for the good the medicine has 
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done me. I can’t praise it enough. I wish all 

who suffer with such troubles would give Dr. 52 Lafayette Pl SPRINGFIELD Marquette Bldg 
Pierce’s medicines a fair trial. I can work all New York City Mass Chicago, Il! 
day—doing anything, walk where I please, and 


feel good. Many thanks to you for your kind 
advice.” 


Work for Ladies 
i 
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If my name isn’t 
on your lamp chim- 
neys you have 


treba with them. 


MACBETH. 





If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








There is more gold in the rolled plate 


Krementz 


One-Piece Collar Button 


than in any other gold-plated button, 
The name stamped on 
the back guarantees the quality and 
insures a new button without charge 
in case of accident of any kind. 
Special Styles for Ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Children’s Dresses 


Sold by all jewelers. 
Postal us for The Story of a Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ & CO., 69 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


























OOD POSITIONS ror 
COUNTRY GIRLS IN 
CITY HOMES... 


There is_a@ great demand among the best families in 
cities and _ large towns for competent rsons in domestic 
service. Many of these families treat their servants with 
the utmost consideration, besides paying them $3 to 7 

er week and giving them nice board and room, while 

ne city home is usually equipped with every facility for 

making the work light and easy. We have a plan for 
introducing capable young women into such homes. Any 
oS woman interested will please write us a postal, 
as follows: 


Good Housekeeping Institute, Springfield, Mass: Please 
send particulars of your plan for getting positions in 
good families for those competent in domestic service, 
as advertised In Orange Judd Farmer to (add your 
name, postoffice, county and state). 

We feel that this is an opportunity that may be full 
of possibilities for many desirable people in both coun- 
try and city. We shall be pleased to hear from interested 
young women in any part of Canada or the States. Ad- 
dress as above, Good Housekeeping Institute, Springfield, 


ass. 





SASESEELE SES 


We want at least one good agent at 
every postofiice to solicit subscriptions to 
GOooD HOUSEKEEPING. This is a rare op- 
portunity for ladies out of employment 
who wish to engage in profitable work. 
It requires no particular talent or experi- 
ence to secure subscriptions for such a 


EASY- MONEY - QUICK 


pular, well-known magazine as GooD 

OUSEKEEPING, and anyone can get up a 
good-sized club with little effort. If you 
can canvass all of the time or part of the 
time, and would make money easily and 
quickly, write us at once for terms and 
particulars. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 








@ Dr. Pierce’s Medical Adviser, in paper 
covers, is sent /ree ou receipt of 21 one- 
cent stamps to pay expense of mailing 
only. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buf- 


HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 





. falo, N. Y. 


tisement in this journal. 
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A Good Dinner To-day. 


MARCIA I. BARNARD. 
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There are odors, spicy and sweet, 
Floating in through the great hallway; 
And I long, with hurrying feet, 
To repair to the kitchen to-day. 
So I put pens and ink away, 
And go to the kitchen to-day. 


What's the use to be always depending 
On those who are working for pelf, 

When there’d be enjoyment unending, 
In getting that dinner yourself? 

So I send Irish Nora away, 

While I get a good dinner to-day. 


And by a good dinner, I mean 
It shall wholesome be, by all odds; 
For there’s plenty of fruit and cream 
To make food fit for the gods! 
And it’s music to stir away, 
While mixing the dinner to-day. 


And oh, it makes everyone smile, 
At sight of so much good cheer, 
That I think I will try it awhile,— 
Perhaps for a whole long year. 
For I think the smiles repay, 
When you get a good dinner each day. 





Recipes for Invalids.—I. 


LADY WOODSUM. 





Indian Meal Gruel: One tablespoon fine 
Indian or oatmeal, mixed smooth with cold 
water, and 1 small spoon salt; pour upon 
this 1 pt boiling water, and turn into a 
saucepan to boil gently for half an hour. 
Thin the mixture with boiling water if it 
thickens too much, and stir frequently. 
When it is done, 1 tablespoon cream or a 
little new milk may be put in to cool it 
after straining, but if the patient’s stomach 
is weak, it is best without either. Some per- 
sons like it sweetened and a little nutmeg 
added, but to many it is more palatable 
plain. 

Milk Porridge: Two cups best oatmeal, 
2 cups water and 2 cups milk. Soak the 
oatmeal over night in the water, strain in 
the morning and boil the water half an 
hour. Put in the milk with a little salt, 
boil up well and serve. Eat warm with or 
without powdered sugar. 

Thickened Milk: With a little milk mix 
smooth 1 tablespoon flour and a pinch of 
salt. Pour upon it 1 qt boiling milk, and 
when it is thoroughly amalgamated, put all 
back into the saucepan and boil up once, 
being careful. not to burn, and stirring all 


the time to keep it perfectly smooth 
and free from lumps. Serve with slices of 
dry toast. 

Soft Toast: Some invalids like this very 


much indeed, and nearly all do when it is 
nicely made. Toast well, but not’ too 
brown, a couple of thin slices of bread. Put 
them on a warm plate and pour over boil- 
ing water. Cover quickly with another 
plate the same size, drain the water off, 
remove the upper plate, butter the toast, 
put it in the oven one minute and then cov- 
er again with a hot plate, and serve at 
ence. 





Wedding Cake. 


E. B. 





I cannot tell you how many cakes for 
weddings in the family have been made 
from this rule, nor how many generations 
it has served, but enough to ensure an 
often tried and sure recipe. I have a piece 
of cake in the house received at a June 
wedding, which I am _ keeping for good 
luck. The mother of the bride made the 
cake, and it was sent to the city to be 
frosted. 

The following is just as it was written 
by the donor of the recipe. My rule makes 
one large loaf or two small ones. Twice 
the quantity makes three good-sized loaves 
baked in bread tins. ‘Take 1 cup butter, 2 
cups sugar, 3 cups flour, 4 eggs, 3 large 
spoonfuls molasses, 1 teaspoon cream tar- 
tar, 1 small teaspoon soda, 2 teaspoons 
each of ground clove and cassia, 1 nutmeg 
grated, 1 lb raisins, 1 lb currants and 1 
Ib citron. 

Cream the butter and sugar, and add the 
molasses with the soda. Cut the seeded 
raisins in two or three pieces, but do not 
chop fine. Rub them in flour so each piece 
will be by itself; also rub the currants 
with flour. I do not use quite the % Ib 
citron, as I think it too heavy. That I 
slice thin and cut in small strips. Beat 


the cake well before putting in the fruit. 
I heap the cups of flour a little, but I 
use the St Louis; if made of bread flour, 
I presume it would be all right not to, 





THE GOOD COOK 


Use extra flour for rubbing the fruit in. 
Line the tins with buttered paper, and 
bake in a moderate oven two or three 
hours. If getting too brown toward the 
last, lay a brown paper over the top. The 
cake is better by making it three or four 
weeks before it is wanted for use. 





Pepper Relish—One peck green toma- 
toes, 2 qts green peppers and 1 qt onions, 
all chopped fine. Put all together in colan- 
der, and sprinkle 1 teacup salt over all. 
Let stand over night to drain and in the 
morning take 1 teacup granulated sugar, 
1 teaspoon each of ground cloves and all- 
spice, 1 tablespoon ground mustard, and 
1 teaspoon black pepper, mix these in well, 
put on stove with enough good cider vine- 
gar to cover well, and let scald about half 


an hour. I have made this for five years, 
and find it keeps well and is nice in 
the winter to eat with meat, etc. 
The only reason [I have _ trouble in 
keeping it is because it is so good 
that we eat it too fast. Last year 


I put up just four times this recipe, and 
then did not have any to throw away. I 
also put up peppers and onions, chopped 
fine. Will some Tabler please tell me the 
best way to dry apples for winter use? 
One of my neighbors has plenty of nice, 
large apples, and says she will give me 
all I want if I will dry some for halves. I 
have tried them on strings, but have al- 
ways had them rot before they are thor- 
oughly dried. I have now undertaken to 
dry a few on boards, and hope I will have 
good luck. If I do, I shall venture in a 
little larger.—[Spitfire. 





An Excellent Cake—For an excellent 


cake, one which many prefer to fruit cake, 
take 1 cup sugar and % cup butter, and 
beat well together. Add 1 cup any kind of 
jam (blackberry is preferable), 3 well-beat- 
en eggs, 1 teaspoon soda dissolved in % 
cup sour milk, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % tea- 
spoon cloves, 1 teaspoon nutmeg and 2 cups 
flour, more or less, according to the sour- 
ness of the milk. Pour into large greased 
tin, bake about half an hour in moderate 
oven. If preferred it . a be baked in lay- 
ers, reserving the white of 1 egg to use for 
icing.—[Dotson. 





Banajina Pudding—If Inquirer will try 
this I think it will suit. Put 1 pt milk over 
the fire in a custard kettle; when it boils 
stir in 2 eggs that have been beaten with 
% cup sugar and 1 teaspoon cornstarch. 
When it thickens remove from the fire and 
add the juice from half a lemon. Cut stale 
cake in thin slices, place in a fruit dish, 
cover the cake with slices of banana, pour 
over 1 cup custard, then alternate layers 
of cake and banana. Pour over this the re- 
maining custard. Serve very cold with 
whipped cream.—[E. C. 


Joseph Horne Co. 
New Walking Skirts, $6.50. 


Just this one special this week. It’s good 
enough to write a column about, but we'll 
tell of the Skirt in a very few words. 

Our price is $6.50, but if you order one, 
and do not say it’s worth $10, then we'll be 
greatly disappointed. 

We make it ourselves out of black and 
gray Skirting Cheviot, in both plain and 
fancy weaves. 

It is finished with a stitched set-on flare 
and has inverted pleat back. 

The ladies of Pittsburg and Allegheny are 
buying these Skirts just as fast as we can 
make them. 

In our 52 years of store-keeping we never 
saw such a bargain. 

All you have to do is to give waist size and 
length of skirt desired, together with color. 


Our Fall and Winter Catalogue will give 
you all the news about correct fash- 
ions. Send name on postal. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa, 








Dept E, H. 












BISHOP (Grand Rapids) 


FURNITURE 
Is Sold on Its Merits. 


We sell direct, save you one-third. Give you 
the privilege of five days examination in your 
own home. If not perfectly satisfied and you 
have not sav money, 
return the goods at our 
expense and your money. 
will be refunded. 















Our price, $2.4 
each. Retail value, 83.00, 
Price cane seat, $1.75 each. 
Arm chair to match, 64.25, 
Made of solid oak with a 

gured back and hand 
peremes finished. Strong- 
y constructed from per- 
fect stock. Leatherette 
seat fastened with leath- 
er covered tacks. Back 
braced by strong supports. 


WE PREPAY. FREIGHT 


on 6 or more to all points 

east of the Mississippi 

river and north of Ten- 

Our Price, nessee, and allow freight 

that far to points beyond. 

s Large variety of dining 

Each andother chairs—reliable 

in style and price—and other furniture in 

our 200 page catalogue. Free upon request. 
Woe take al 

































risk of damage in shipping. 
Bishop Furniture Go., °r°*aice?'» 





FREE FOR THE ASKIN«- 


PATENTS. Handbook of laws and full in 








RE 
Musical Instruments 
instrument? You can obtain special 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
Instruments; sent You 


formation concerning the granting of patents. Send 
stamp. Lewis T.Greist, Patent Attorney, Washington, D. ©. 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 
OFFER ' value this season by purchasing the 
new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
make — +. ty wing and btain splendid satisfacti 
a 6a' and o! n splen s on. 
LYON @ HEALY, 98 Adame &t., CHICAGO, | 
Sa 








AT WHOLESALE PRICES! 
If your dealer does not handle 
aay MONARCH MALLEABLE IRON & STEEL 
a RANGES we wil! ship the first one 
ordered from yous community at 
the wholesale price; saving you 
from $10.00 to $25.00. Freight 
id 400 miles. 
SENT -FREE—Handsome cata- 
1 © with wholesale prices and 
= full particulars. 
=p Malieable Iron Range Co. 
gn 135 Lake Street, BEAVER DAM, WIS. 
Recently St, Louis, Mo. 















Chillicothe Normal School, 
Chillicothe Commercial College, 
Chillicothe Shorthand College, 
Chillicothe Telegraphy College, 
Chillicothe Pen-Art College, 


GREAT 
SCHOOLS | guitticotue School of Oratory 


Present enrollment 727, $130 pays for 48 weeks’ 
board, tuition, room-rent and use of text-books. 
For free illustrated catalogue address 


ALLEN MOORE, Pres., Box 5, Chillicothe, Mo. 
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Free Scholarship | 


in the 
New England Cooking School 
of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute 





The course in Cookery and Domestic Sci- 
ence will open with the new term of The 
New England Cooking School at Springfield, 
Mass., on October 1, 1901. 

It is the intention of the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute to fit a number of young wom- 
en to take charge of Cooking Schools and 
Institutes to be formed in various parts of 
the country. A new, useful, inspiring, highly 
honored and lucrative profession for girls in 
their own realm. This is a rare opportunity. 





For particulars address 


The Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


Chicago Springfield, Mass New York 
204 Dearborn Street 52 Lafayette Place 














ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 















The Boy on the Farm. 


ESPERANCEs 





The boy on the farm!—we all love him, 
Tho’ sometimes he’s rugged and rough; 

And sometimes. he’s ignorant, very; 
And many a time he is tough. 

But old father Time, with soft fingers 
Will round off the corners, and then 

We'll see, with surprise and enjoyment, 
These boys turn to grand, noble men! 


Too many by far are neglected, 
And left to come up as they will, 
With no mother’s love for their comfort, 
And no father’s hand to instill 
Within their young hearts love of knowledge, 
Or hatred of all that may. harm. 
Let’s watch them and guard them 
them, 
These boys who ar 


and love 


tired of the farm, 

Let’s try to make home more attractive 
By that which mere wealth cannot buy, 

By kindness; and love that is active; 
By letting cross words silent lie. 

And some day, some statesman or soldier 
Will think, with a sigh, of the charm 
That lay ’round the home of his childhood, 

When he was a boy on the farm! 


Our Pattern Offer. 








A 
8430 — Ladies’ 


Girl’s Reefer 
Tucked Shirt Jacket with Ad- 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, justable Plastron, 
88 and 40-inch No 8433, 4-12 
bust. years, 
Price 10 cents each, from our Pattern 


Department. 
a ———e 

Remedy for Lockjaw—As- this journal 
has a wide circulation, in the cause of hu- 
manity will the Editor please publish prom- 
inently the following remedy for lockjaw 
(or tetanus). To a double handful of peach 
tree leaves, well crushed in an earthen dish, 
add 1 teaspoon of salt. Mix well and ap- 
ply to the wound, renewing as often as 
necessary, and keep it on as long as the 
wound discharges. Leaves can be dried for 
winter use, and soaked and prepared as 
fresh ones, are equally good. Another rem- 
edy, where peach leaves cannot be obtained, 
is to put wool or feathers on hot coals and 
hold the wound over the smoke, covering 
the limb to retain the smoke. Both of these 
remedies have been used, to my knowledge, 
and have no doubt saved life when physi- 
cians failed. So many are dying of this 
horrible disease that these remedies should 
be published by every paper in the land, 
but I have never seen them in print. The 
leaves are good for animals as well. A 
man had a horse whose leg was lacerated, 
all treatment failed and he was about to 
kill it, when the leaves were applied and it 
Was saved. Respectfully,—[A Reader. 


Fly Stickum-fast (Not Poisonous)—Melt 
6 oz rosin in a tin cup, and then put in lard, 
—rounding tablespoon, as a woman takes it 
up for shortening, or about 2 oz, which 
should make it like very thick molasses 
when cold. Spread upon rather stiff paper 
with a little flat piece of wood or a knife, 
and place about the shelves, rooms, etc. If 
a knife is used to spread it, heat the knife 
over the fire, when it will all wipe off with 
a piece of paper or cloth. The fly paper will 


hold all that light upon it, and the more 
that light, the more will come, thinking 
something good has been found. It holds 
them fast.—[Wisconsin Maiden. 


Mrs E. N. P., red pepper scattered about 
the pantry shelves will rid you of the 
troublesome ants. In making writing ink 
from diamond dyes, be sure to use the slate 
color, as otherwise the ink does not give 
as good results.—[Dotson. 


Workingman’s Wife (in 1910): ‘What’s 
happened, Danny? 
Her Husband (desperately): Well, I’ve 


‘been fired by J. P. Morgan, and there’s no- 
body else in the world to workE for!— 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


*“Let the GOLD DUST 

















GOLD 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


washes clothes better and is much less expensive than soap. 
injure the most delicate fabric and requires only half the labor that soap does. 
It will clean pots, pans, dishes, floors, furniture—anything about the house. 


Send for our FREE booklet, “‘Golden Rules for Housework.” 





There are more clothes ‘rubbed out 
hy using soap than are worn out. 


DUST 


It does not 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston. 





A-CORN SALVE will remove that 
corn, 15 cents, by mail, will fetch 
box. If you’re not satisfied, return 
the empty box, and we'll send back 
your money. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 





Absolutely cured, Nevertoreturn, 

A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic, 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
Se ee 


Dr.E.M.Botot. Box 590, Augusta,Me, 


SALESMEN ane 
AGENTS WANTED 


1G WAC ES—0O:nr Famous 
Bio. WES Still, a won- 
derful invention—not a filter. 

> 23,000 already sold, Demand 
enormous. Everybody buys. 
Over the kitchen stove it fur- 
nishes plenty of distilled, aer- 
ated drinking water, pure, de- 
licious and safe. Only method. 
Distilled Water cures Dyspep- 
sia, Stomach, Bowel, Kidney, 
Bladder and Heart Troubles; 
prevents fevers and sickness. 
: age W rite for Booklet, New 

BOILING WATER eds Plan, Terms, etc. FREE 
7 Harrison Mfg.°Co., 

422 Harrison Bidg., Cincinzati, 0. 



























WATER _ RESERVOIR 








Employment 
That Pays 


is offeredto Women, Men, grown Girls and Boys in the 
vicinity of their homes by our Subscription Depart- 
ment. -We give liberal compensation ; the most 
generous terms ever offered. Prompt reply securesa 
desirable and permanent position as our special 
authorized representative,with exclusive rights. Pre- 
vious experience desirable, but not necessary. 
FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 
for years a leader among the best 10-cent illustrated 
magazines for the home, is stronger, brighter; better 
thanever. Articles, Stories by famous writers: illus- 
trations by well-known artists. Outfit free to persons 
accepted as agents. Write us a postal to-day and 
name two references. This is an opportunity too 


good to neglect. 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





(Founded 1855) 














of Agricultural Books 
Catalog Complete Address ORANGE JUDD 








[Brooklyn Citizen. 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Hi. 





OU NEVER CAN TELL 


how soon you will need medicine. Get our Large Drug Book, 
keep it handy. Contains over 15,000 listed d 
family remedies, toilet articles, ete. Mailed for 10c. We refund 
amount out of firstorder. “The Only Mail Order Drag House in 





the World.” HELLER CHEMICAL CO., Dept. A Chieago, Ill. 
PAT N T 48-page book free. 
highest referencese 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. Ce 








A New Source of Income 


In every village, town and city are many homes 
of intelligent people. In every one of these 
homes there is a desire for a broader, higher, 
happier, easier and more useful life. The per- 
son who brings something that will insure such 
life will certainly be welcomed as a friend. 
And when that something costs only a dollar, 
it will be purchased at sight in every home 
visited. 


No Experience Required 


To insure lucrative compensation, in introduc- 
ing the magazine Good Hondskecping to such 
homes, Just as fine for farm homes also, of 
course, but our representatives do best where 
the homes are closest together. Good House- 
keeping is “different”? from any other house- 
hold periodical. It is unique, It takes right 
hold. It fascinates. It helps. 


For Women and Men 


Young or old, this is a rare opportunity. The 
work is honorable, pleasant, easy and profita- 
ble for those who take hold of it in the right 
spirit. Good pay for little work, big pay for 
much work. And your every effort is in be- 
half of one of the highest purposes of 
humanity! 


Don’t Delay 


Apply at once for particulars to your old 
friends, 


The Phelps Publishing Co, 


Springfield, Mass. 

















Mention This Paper to Advertisers, 
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TUBULAR—COLD BLAST—for KEROS 


erior to all others for use in stables, cattle shede, 

ei cellars, alleys, in fact wherever a strong ught 

—" wanted spread over a lar rge surface, indoors or out. ~ 
Absolutely safe, wind-proo 


JAPANNED BLUE; LARGE TIN REFLECTOR. 
Tf not sold by your dealer, send for our reduced price and 
FRE 


E catalogue, and secure them direct from the makers. | 


NY, 73 Lai New Y 
R. E. DIETZ COMPA oat © Laight Street, New York. 


and economical. 











Big Sheaves 


result from the use of fertilizers containe 
ing liberal percentages of 


Potash 


our BOOKS are not advertising catalogues, 
but are scientific publications, written by agricul- 
tural authorities. We mail them /+ee to farmers 
upon request. Send your uname and address to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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WATERPROOF UL 
WINDPROOF. theres 
Nothing Better than 










-JA postal brings sample andi 
name of nearest dealer. & 


F. W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass, Chicago, 











THE MERIT of YEARS 


SWAN'S attaches to this roofing. It is 
dae ea known and used in every sec- 
STANDARD tion of the whole country. 
ae FIRE, WIND and 
WATER PROOF, 
durable and low in price. Boe- 
ing soft and pliable, it is easy 
to fitand lay. Exposure makes 
hard assiate. Send for Sample and Oircular. 
THE A. PF. SWAN CO., 116 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 


















BUY, ONLY THE BEST. 


AS. 


Long Feed Opening 


Made in 38 styles and sizes, Made —— 
Pop i. ~ & efficiency. 
a ae safe to feed. ty a 
inetrated ie mailed i 
i es PLOW CO. 1113 Hampshire St., Quiacy, Ii 
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A Grand New Book 


Animal Breeding 


By THOMAS SHAW 
Professor of Animal Husbandry at the University of 
Minnesota. Author of The Study of Breeds, Forage 
Crops Other Than Grasses, Soiling Crops and the 
Silo, etc. 


HIS BOOK is, beyond all comparison, the 
gh most complete and comprehensive work ever 
published on the subject of which it treats. It 
is the first book of the kind ever given to the world 
which has systematized the subject of animal breed- 


ing. It includes thirty chapters, each of 
which treats of some particular phase of the 
subject. The leading laws which govern 
this most intricate question the author has 
boldly defined and authoritatively arranged, 


The ch: apters which he has written onthe more in- 
volved teatures of the subject, as sex and the 
relatave influence of parents, should Zo far towards 
setting at rest the widely speculative views cherished 
with reference to these questions. The striking 
originality in the treatment of the subject is no less 
conspicuous than the superb order and regular 
sequence Of thought from the be ‘ginning to the end 
of the book. Even a hasty examination must con- 

vince the reader that the author has handled a diffi- 

cult and complex subject in a way that brings 
it down to the level of the comprehension. of every- 

one. The book is intended to meet the needs of all 
persons interested in the breeding and rearing of 
live stock. 


Illustrated, substantially and handsomely 
bound in cloth, 5 by 7 inches, 405 pp. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD —e* 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. 
Marquette Building, éuthinn, in. 





BRAND NEW STEEL ROOFING 


at Receivers’ Sale. 

| eee ro flat, corru- 

ted or**V”’ crimped, No 

ls except a hatchetor 
hammer is to la 


enough paint to $i 15 
coverand nailstolay. Price persquare, @ts 
A square means 100 square ft. rite for Free’ Cata talogue 


No. 25 on General Merchandise, Chicago Ho 
Wrecking Co.» West 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. Lik 


FEED CUTTER and POWER 


Tread for 1, 2 and 3 Horse. Separator, Hand 
1 to 8 Horse [o) 
Sweep Power. 
Catalogue 









one 5 


» Stationary. 
THE “MESSINGER MFG. CO., Tatamy, Pa. 








HORSE POWERS 


Threshing Machines. ‘Wood Saw Machines. 
GET THE BEST. Horse Powers for one, 
two, or three horses, for running Wood Saws, 
Threshing Machines, Ensilage Cut- 
ters, etc. All who are interested in 
Horse 
Powers 
Woo 
Saws, or 
Thresh- 
ing Mae 
chines are 
=invited to 
write for 





= ~ . oo SSS 
fifty-page pamphiet. It’s free. 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Pat. and Sole Mfrs, 

P. O. Box 8, Middletown Springs, Vt. 








ow Many Apples 
Cider? No matter;it 
@ less if A use a 


HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESS 


and the cider will be better, 
pacer and will keep longer, 
m’t buy until you get our cn 





2 ULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
& Main St., Mt. Gilead, Ohie. 





CLIMB RICHT ON 


PAGE FENCES. That’s the way to find out. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 











“SUPPOSE |! DIE” 


We have helped the people to answer 
that question for half a century or more; 
to make provision for their survivors. We 
do more: We assist men in making pro- 
vision for their old age, when the money 
producing power is waning. Get our free 
booklet, «The How and the Why.” It 
brushes cobwebs from the brain. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA 


EY ma STRONGEST 

MADE, Buil- 
‘ B strong. Chicken- 
Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
© Box 10. Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 











WE c [ omume 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 

















“A United America.” 


THE 
PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


At Buffalo, N. Y., arranged in the 
interests of the commercial and frater- 
nal relations of * all the Americas,” 
is described and illustrated in “ Four- 
Track Series” No. 15, issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


This folder contains information valu- 
able to travelers regarding Buffalo, 
the Exposition, and the train service 
of the New York Central; also maps 
in edlors of Buffalo and the Exposition 
grounds. 








A copy of No. 15, the ‘* Pan-American Exposition 
and Express” sent free, post-paid, to any address 
on receipt of a postage stamp by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Céntral Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 














When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

















RPROIT 


Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 


By F. A. WAUGH 


A Practical Guide to the Picking, 
Storing, Shipping and Market- 
ing of Fruit. 


While there are many books on the 
growing of fruit, this is the first one on 
the equally important work of handling 
and selling it. The principal subjects’ 
covered are the fruit market, fruit pick- 
ing, sorting and packing, the fruit 
storage, evaporating, canning, statis- 
tics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, 
etc., etc. The important subjects of the 
fruit package and cold storage are espe- 
cially well and comprehensively treated. 
No progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit ona large or a small scale, can 
afford to be without this most valuable 
book. 

Tilustrated, 5 x 7 inches, pp. 250. Cloth, 
price postpaid, $1.00. : 





ORANGE JUDD vy “ag taba 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, ill. 











